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Get  ready  for  the 
5-minute  HIV  test 


Some  activists  worry  about  the  implications  of 
faster ,  cheaper  testing ,  while  the  AIDS  business 
gets  bigger 


By  Chris  Bull 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  A  newly 
developed  test  that  researchers  say  detects 
HIV  antibodies  with  nearly  100  percent  ac¬ 
curacy  in  only  five  minutes  is  nearing  licens¬ 
ing  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA).  The  “five-minute  HIV  test,”  as 
Cambridge  BioScience  Corporation  is  call¬ 
ing  the  product,  promises  to  revolutionize 
HIV  testing  in  this  country  by  making  it 
faster,  cheaper  and  more  accurate. 
However,  some  AIDS  activists  say  they  fear 
the  test  will  fuel  calls  for  widespread  man¬ 
datory  testing  which  will  divert  important 
federal  resources  away  from  research  into 
treatments.  (HIV  is  the  virus  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  cause  of  AIDS.) 

The  new  HIV  test  is  the  first  test  designed 
for  widespread  application  that  uses  recom¬ 
binant  technology  to  test  for  highly  specific 
HIV  antibodies,  according  to  Cambridge 
BioScience.  Existing  screening  tests  —  such 
as  the  Western  Blot  —  are  less  accurate  in 
detecting  antibodies  to  the  virus  and  require 
more  time  and  effort  to  administer  and 
evaluate. 

Results  of  a  recent  study  in  Zaire  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Microbiology 
(Vol.  26,  No.  11)  indicate  the  test 
demonstrated  99.58  percent  accuracy  — 
more  accurate  than  any  other  existing  test. 
According  to  the  report,  researchers  tested 
1,482  patients  and  found  that  the  test  “is  a 
simple  assay  for  the  detection  of  [HIV]  that 
would  be  useful  in  Third  World  countries  or 
other  areas  where  [more  costly  and  time 
consuming]  products  are  not  available  or 
cannot  be  used.”  Cambridge  BioScience 
vice  president  Rod  Raynovich  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  similar  results  in  U.S.  trials  nearing 
completion.  He  said  the  company  expects 
FDA  licensing  by  early  1989. 

FDA  spokesperson  Brad  Stone  refused  to 
comment  on  the  licensing  process  for  the' 
five-minute  HIV  test.  He  did  say  that  the 
FDA  has  strict  guidelines  regulating  “HIV 
test-kits.”  According  to  Stone  the  test  may 
be  administered  only  by  accredited  “health 
professionals”  and  that  some  form  of 
counseling  is  required. 

But  several  AIDS  activists  warned  that 
the  new  test  has  dangerous  implications. 
Because  the  test  will  be  easier  to  conduct, 
confidentiality  of  test  results  may  be  harder 
to  ensure  and  proper  counseling  easier  to  ig¬ 
nore.  The  availability  of  cheap,  convenient 
tests  could  fuel  calls  for  widespread  man¬ 
datory  testing,  activists  said. 

Activists  also  said  they  fear  that  HIV 
testing  is  taking  precedence  over  research  into 
care  and  treatment  for  people  with  AIDS 
(PWAs).  Stephen  Rose  of  ACT  UP/Boston 
said  the  new  test  represents  “a  continuation 
of  the  trend  to  test,  test,  test ...  as  a  solution 
for  everything.  I  question  the  emphasis  on 
testing  rather  than  on  education  and  treat¬ 
ment  —  which  are  the  only  things  that  save 
lives.”  Rose  also  criticized  the  FDA  which 
he  said  prioritizes  licensing  diagnostic  tests 
over  drugs.  (To  date,  only  two  drugs  are 
FDA  approved  —  AZT  and  Trimetrexate  — 


out  of  over  100  in  clinical  trials.) 

Responding  to  the  charge  that  the  FDA 
licensing  process  favors  HIV  tests  over 
AIDS  drugs,  Stone  said  “we  are  pledged  to 
treating  all  AIDS  related  products  equally.” 

Rose  also  criticized  corporate  priorities 
during  the  epidemic.  “Many  companies  shy 
away  from  developing  drugs  because  they 
never  know  if  they  will  work  or  not.  But 
HIV  tests  are  sure-fire.  No  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  for 
tests.  Companies  such  as  BioScience  actual¬ 
ly  benefit  by  increased  testing,”  said  Rose. 

Iris  Long,  a  member  of  ACT  UP/New 
York’s  Treatment  Issues  subcommittee, 
told  GCN  that  the  companies  promoting 
HIV  tests  fail  to  address  issues  facing  people 
who  take  the  tests:  discrimination  based  on 
a  positive  test  result,  the  psychological 
ramifications  of  testing  and  the  lack  of 
available  treatment  for  people  who  test 
positive  or  who  have  AIDS.  “Why  isn’t 
anyone  addressing  the  lack  of  primary  care? 
All  I  see  are  elaborate  HIV  tests  and  many 
studies  of  who  is  and  who  isn’t  infected.  But 
this  is  not  helping  stop  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
Treatment  and  education  are  still  lacking,” 
said  Long. 

She  also  criticized  the  role  of  AIDS 
researchers  William  Haseltine  and  Myron 
Essex  of  Harvard  Medical  School  for 
holding  stock  in  Cambridge  BioScience.  “It 
is  unethical  to  be  involved  in  government- 
funded  research  for  the  public  good  while 
making  profits  off  the  disease  at  the  same 
time,”  said  Long.  According  to  New 
England  Monthly  Magazine  (June,  1988) 
Essex  and  Hazeltine  own  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  corporate  stock  in  Cambridge 
BioScience.  Neither  Essex  or  Haseltine 
returned  calls  from  GCN. 

Making  the  argument  for  testing 

BioScience’s  Raynovich  defended  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  test.  Not  only  the  accuracy 
but  also  the  cost  of  testing  will  be  much  im¬ 
proved,  he  said.  “It  does  nothing  but  help 
the  consumer.  It  lowers  false-positive  rates 
and  improves  the  sensitivity  to  seroconver¬ 
sion.  By  decentralizing  testing,  it  will  in¬ 
crease  access  and  lower  the  cost  for  con¬ 
sumers,”  said  Raynovich.  The  company 
also  claims  the  price  of  the  test  will  be  cut  by 
one-half.  Currently,  individuals  can  expect 
to  pay  between  $30  and  $  1 25  for  an  antibody 
test. 

Some  AIDS  activists,  citing  the  need  for 
early  detection  of  HIV  to  maximize  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  preventative  treatments  for 
opportunistic  infections,  also  praised  the 
new  test.  Patrick  Mulcahey,  information 
service  manager  for  San  Francisco’s  Project 
Inform,  said  testing  and  treatment  are 
mutually  dependent.  “We  know  that  treat¬ 
ment  prolongs  the  lives  of  PWAs.  But  you 
can’t  avail  yourself  of  treatment  without 
knowing  your  HIV  status.  Other  tests  are 
slow  and  notoriously  inaccurate,”  he  said. 

Although  Mulcahey  conceded  that  treat- 
Continued  on  page  2 
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Lesbian  marine  released 

‘ Witch-hunt  *  at  Parris  Island  seen  as  part  of  broad 
practice  of  selective  prosecution  of  lesbians  in  the  military 


By  Chris  Bull 

PARRIS  ISLAND,  S.C.  —  The  U.S. 
Marine  Corp  granted  clemency  on  Dec.  1  to 
lesbian  Cpl.  Barbara  Baum  and  told  her  she 
would  be  freed  Dec.  15,  rather  than  serving 
the  remainder  of  a  one-year  ^sentence  she 
began  in  June.  Baum  was  court  martialled 
and  imprisoned  for  alleged  acts  of 
“sodomy,  indecent  acts  and  conspiring  to 
obstruct  justice.” 

In  what  lesbian  and  gay  activists  call  the 
latest  military  “witch-hunt”  against 
homosexuals  in  the  military,  25  women  drill 
instructors  at  the  .Parris  Island  Training 
Depot  have  been  discharged  or  imprisoned 
for  being  lesbians  over  the  last  year.  Two 
other  women,  Sgt.  Cheryl  Jameson  and  Sgt. 
Glenda  Jones,  are  currently  serving  time  in  a 
military  prison  at  Quantico,  Va.,  awaiting 
appeals  to  military  court. 

Instead  of  six  more  months  in  prison, 
Baum  received  a  bad  conduct  discharge, 
which  Baum’s  attorney  Susan  Masling  said 
Baum  would  fight.  “We’re  considering  a 
military  appeal  and  filing  suit  in  civilian 
court,”  Masling  told  GCN.  “I  think  it  is 
outrageous  that  she  should  have  spent  any 
time  in  [jail]  for  her  sexual  preference.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Masling,  Baum,  24,  was  charged 
after  she  was  reported  sharing  a  bed  at  a 
local  hotel  with  Cpl.  Diana  Maldonado, 
who  was  later  granted  immunity  for  testify¬ 
ing  against  other  women  at  the  base. 

Another  woman,  Sgt.  Christine  Hilinski, 
was  demoted  for  testifying  in  favor  of  the 
accused  women  in  military  court.  She  is  be¬ 
ing  represented  by  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  (ACLU).  Nan  Hunter,  executive 
director  of  the  ACLU’s  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Rights  Project,  told  GCN,  “This  is  an 
outrageous  violation  of  Hilinski’s  first 
amendment  rights.  The  entire  case  is  a 
classic  witch-hunt  which  the  courts  will  not 
tolerate.” 

Masling  said  the  military  nearly  backed 
out  of  a  verbal  agreement  to  grant  Baum 
clemency.  She  said  Baum’s  excellent 
military  and  prison  record  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  her  release.  “Clemency  in  no 
way  reduces  the  wrong  Baum  has  suffered. 


She  feels  betrayed  by  the  Marines.  She  loved 
being  a  Marine  and  feels  they  have  made  an 
example  of  her,”  Masling  said. 

Masling,  who  said  her  client  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  talking  to  the  press,  accused 
the  military  of  selectively  prosecuting  les¬ 
bians.  She  also  said  the  military  ignores 
heterosexual  sodomy,  although  it  is  illegal 
under  military  law.  A  Parris  Island 
spokesperson,  Robert  Maclean,  refused  to 
comment  on  the  case  but  insisted  that  the 
military  treats  men  and  women  equally. 

Lesbians  are  ten  times  more  likely  to  be 
discharged  for  homosexuality  than  gay  men, 
although  men  outnumber  women  in  the 
military  by  a  margin  of  twenty  to  one,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Defense  Department  statistics.  Last 
year,  68  Marines  were  discharged  for  alleged 
acts  of  sodomy.  (Under  the  military  code  of 
justice,,  homosexual  acts  —  but  not 
homosexuality  per  se  —  are  prohibited.) 
Parris  Island,  where  recruits  spend  1 1  weeks 
in  an  introductory  program,  is  the  only  all¬ 
female  training  camp  in  the  country. 

James  Woodward  of  the  San  Diego  Les¬ 
bian  and  Gay  Veterans  Association  agreed 
that  the  military  selectively  prosecutes 
women.  “Very  seldom  does  the  military  go 
after  gay  men  in  the  same  coordinated,  full- 
out  way  that  they  go  after  women,”  he  said. 
Woodward  said  the  Marines  were  using  Mc¬ 
Carthyite  tactics  to  prosecute  lesbians.  In¬ 
vestigators  threaten  women  with  prison  if 
they  refuse  to  turn  in  other  women,  explain¬ 
ed  Woodward.  He  said  the  military  also 
threatens  those  accused  with  retaliation  if 
they  speak  to  the  media.  “Throughout  the 
investigation,  the  whole  direction  of  the  in¬ 
terrogations  has  been,  ‘If  you  give  us  names, 
we’ll  be  easy  on  you,”’  he  said. 

Masling  credited  community  groups  that 
applied  pressure  on  behalf  of  Baum  for  her 
early  release.  She  said  lesbian  and  gay 
veterans  groups  wrote  letters  and  the  gay 
press  covered  the  issue  extensively.  The 
military  often  backs  down  when  faced  with 
media  coverage  and  public  pressure,  said 
Woodward.  “Publicity  makes  the  military 
Continued  on  page  1 5 
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Quote  of  the  week 

* ‘  Y ou  know,  this  is  just  like  all-male  pom 
’cept  they’re  wearing  bathing  suits.” 

—  Roseanne  makes  the  connection 
as  she  and  her  husband  watch  a  televised 
professional  wrestling  bout  on  ABC’s  Ro¬ 
seanne.  Will  viewers  learn  Roseanne  and 
husband  Dan’s  favorite  all-mate  video? 


Get  your  tapes  in! 

;  *  BOSTON; —  The  tide  has  come  again  for 
•  women  interested  in- women’s  radio  pro¬ 
gramming  to  submit  tapes  for  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  International  Women’s  Day  radio 
broadcast  on  WMBR  in  Boston.  Organized 
by  the  Boston  Women’s  Commuflity  Radio 
collective,  the  March  12, 1989  broadcast  will 
focus  on,  but  will  not  be  limited  to,  women 
and  AIDS. 

The  show  will  include  documentaries, 
music,  poetry,  commentaries,  live  talk 
shows  and  news  by  and  about  women. 
Organizers  of  the  show  say  examples  of 
pieces  they  would  like  to  air  include:  “How 
AIDS  is  affecting  women  in  prison  and  in 
the  Latina  and  Black  communities;  women 
as  AIDS  service  providers;  lesbians  working 
with  gay  men  with  AIDS,”  and  other  pieces 
concerning  women. 

The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Jan.  6, 
1989.  Submissions  should  be  on  reel-to-reel, 
'/*  inch,  half-track,  1'A  ips  audio  tape. 
Please  include  name,  address  and  phone 
number  with  submissions  that  are  to  be 
returned.  For  more  information,  write  to: 
Boston  Women’s  Community  Radio,  c/o 
Seidenberg,  69  Rindge  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
MA  02140;  or  call  Eileen  (617)524-7329  or 
Melanie  (617)524-0857. 

On  another  local  media  note,  women 
video  producers  interested  in  participating 
in  the  Fifth  Annual  International  Women’s 
Day  Video  Festival  are  encouraged  to  attend 
a  meeting  Dec.  13  at  the  Blackstone  Com¬ 
munity  School  Access  Center  in  the  South 
End.  The  Festival  will  be  broadcast  na¬ 
tionally  and  will  include  works  by  women 
producers  around  the  country.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Festival  or  the  meeting, 
contact  Pat  Sherman,  Jeanne  Eversley  or 
Janet  Doherty  at  (617)569-3670. 

□  Jennie  McKnight 

Oberlin  ACT  UP  to 
kick  off 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio  —  In  the  span  of 
the  fall  semester,  a  group  of  activists  at 
Oberlin  College  have  organized  an  ACT  UP 
chapter  and  have  planned  their  first  action 
in  coordination  with  AIDS  activists  in 
Cleveland.  ACT  UP/Oberlin  member  Jack 
Ben-Levi  told  GCN  that  the  group  will  go  to 
Cleveland  Dec.  12  to  protest  Rent-a-car 
policy  that  has  a  clause  excluding  people 
with  AIDS  from  renting. 

Those  interested  in  participating  in  the 
demo  should  meet  at  Cleveland  Public. 
Square  at  11:30  a.m.  on  Dec.  12.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  contacting  ACT  UP/Oberlin 
should  write  to  Box  55,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  OH  44074-1081. 

□  Jennie  McKnight 

COOL  update 

NEW  YORK  —  The  Committee  of 
Outraged  Lesbians  (COOL),  a  multi-racial 
activist  group  that  organized  to  protest 
racist  door  policies  at  New  York  lesbian 
events,  has  temporarily  suspended  regular 
meetings.  But  individual  members  of  the 
group  are  working  on  projects  that  address 
various  aspects  of  the  group’s  goals,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  newsletter  of  New  York’s 
chapter  of  Men  of  All  Colors  Together 
(MACT). 

Among  ongoing  COOL  projects  are: 

•  The  compilation  of  a  resource  informa¬ 
tion  and  referral  list  for  lesbians  and  gay 
men  of  Black,  Asian,  Latino  and  Jewish 
therapists; 

•  A  workshop  entitled  “Hoping  We  Can 
Talk:  Racism  in  the  Bedroom?”  about  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  interracial  relationships; 

•  Continued  self-defense  workshops  for 
lesbians  and  gay  men; 

•  Participation  in  the  renovation  of  the 
Charles  Angel-People  of  Color  Room  at  the 
New  York  Lesbian  and  Gay  Community 
Center. 


For  more  information  about  COOL,  or  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  projects  listed, 
write  to:  COOL,  204  West  20th  St.,  Box 
R-93,  New  York,  NY,  10011;  or  call 
(212)243-0202. 

□  Jennie  McKnight 


Sydney  demo  raps 
Tasmanian  arrests 


SYDNEY,  Australia  —  More  than  50  les¬ 
bians,  gay  men  and  their  supporters  staged  a 
vocal  lunchtime  demonstration  Nov.  7, 
complete  with  drum  beat,  in  front  of  the 
Tasmania  Tourist  Bureau  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  protesters  denounced  the  arrests  of 
49  members  of  the  Tasmanian  Gay  Law  Re- 


Sydney’s  Sisters  at  Nov.  7  demo 


form  Group  (TGLRG)  in  Hobart,  a  city  on 
the  island  of  Tasmania  off  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Australian  mainland. 

The  Tasmanian  Group  and  their  suppor¬ 
ters  have  defied  a  Hobart  City  Council  ban 
on  publicizing  their  gay  law  reform  petition 
in  the  Salamanca  Market  Place. 

Sydney  gay  people  outraged  by  the 
Hobart  arrests  were  led  by  Mother  Inferior 
and  the  Sisters  of  Perpetual  Indulgence  in 
front  of  the  Tasmanian  Tourist  Bureau.  The 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Rights  Lobby  and  the  Gay 
Solidarity  Group  handed  out  hundreds  of 
leaflets  to  passers-by.  Their  banners  an¬ 
nounced  that  people  convicted  of  having 
gay  sex  can  be  jailed  for  up  to  21  years  in 
Tasmania. 

Since  the  protest  in  Sydney,  25  more  peo¬ 
ple  were  arrested  in  Hobart  on  Nov.  12  at 
the  Salamanca  Market.  But  the  most  recent 
news  from  Hobart  indicates  that  the  TGLRG 
has  reached  a  compromise  with  Tasmanian 
authorities  in  which  the  group  will  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  continue  gathering  signatures  for  the 
petitions  as  long  as  they  do  not  display 
posters  publicizing  the  petitions  on  their 
booths  in  the  market. 

□  Kendall  Lovett 

Report  reveals  gay 
students  harassed  at 
Penn  State 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Despite  a  report 
that  the  majority  of  face-to-face  hate-rela¬ 
ted  incidents  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  are  directed  at  gay  men  and  lesbians,  the 
university’s  treatment  of  gay  and  lesbian 
issues  is  “token”  at  best,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  Lesbian  and  Gay  Student  Alliance 
(LGSA)  told  the  Philadelphia  Gay  News 
(PGN). 

The  report  —  “Campus  Climate  and  Acts 
of  Intolerance”  —  is  based  on  data  collected 
at  the  university’s  23  campuses  by  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Environment  Team  between  January 
and  May  of  this  year.  It  states  that  of  the  30 
incidents  reported  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Life,  21  involved  harassment  of  gay  men 
and  lesbians.  Most  of  the  incidents  occurred 
on  the  university’s  main  campus  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  PGN  reported. 

LGSA  Director  Michael  Mobley  said  his 
organization  is  not  satisfied  with  the  report. 
“Yes,  it  shows  that  gays  and  lesbians  on 
campus  have  the  highest  rate  of  acts  of  in¬ 
tolerance.  But  it  does  not  go  any  further  to 
say  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  change  the 
atmosphere,”  he  said. 


The  university  has  shown  no  real  concern 
for  gay  and  lesbian  issues,  Mobley  con¬ 
tinued.  “They’ve  made  token  gestures  in¬ 
cluding  gays  and  lesbians  to  make  it  appear 
they’re  concerned  about  us,”  he  said. 

The  LGSA  plans  to  submit  a  proposal  to 
the  school  administration  asking  for  gay  and 
lesbian  study  lounges  on  campus  and  for  a 
gay  and  lesbian  counselor  in  the  school’s 
counseling  program,  PGN  reported.  The 
proposal  will  also  ask  about  the  progress  of 
the  school’s  anti-discrimination  policy. 
“Until  that  is  in  effect,  we  can  never  be  at 
total  satisfaction  with  the  administration, 
because  our  rights  can  be  violated,”  Mobley 
said. 

The  university’s  general  counsel  said  in  an 
LGSA  meeting  with  University  President 
Bryce  Jordan  in  September  that  the  school 
would  run  into  “legal  complications”  if  it 
added  sexual  orientation  to  its  anti-discrim¬ 
ination  policy,  Mobley  said. 

To  deal  with  student  intolerance  of  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men,  as  well  as  other  attacked 
groups  —  Black  students,  Jews,  Palestinians 
and  women  —  the  university  has  scheduled  a 
visit  by  three  social  scientists  in  December. 
They  will  produce  a  report  on  how  the  uni¬ 
versity  can  best  address  student  bigotry. 

□  John  Dooley 


Remembering  Milk 
and  Moscone 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Over  20,000  gay 
men,  lesbians  and  other  mourners  held  a 
candle-light  march  from  Castro  and  Market 
Streets  to  City  Hall  Nov.  27  —  10  years  after 
openly-gay  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk  and 
pro-gay  Mayor  George  Moscone  were 
murdered  by  former  Supervisor  Dan  White. 
The  march  followed  the  same  route  as  one 
held  the  night  of  the  murders  ten  years  ago. 


S.F.  Milk/Moscone  vigil,  Nov.  27 


In  Boston,  the  Victim  Recovery  Program 
of  the  Fenway  Community  Health  Center 
sponsored  a  commemoration  of  Milk  Dec. 
1 .  City  Councillor  David  Scondras  spoke  at 
the  event  about  Milk  and  his  own  experience 
as  Boston’s  first  openly-gay  elected  official. 

Scondras  said  his  inspiration  to  run  for 
office  came  in  part  from  Milk,  whom  he  said 
knew  that  openly-gay  public  officials  nur¬ 
ture  self-respect  and  boldness  in  lesbian  and 
gay  constituents.  Scondras  said  that  all  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  live  on  “the  edge  of 
fear”  about  their  physical  safety.  But  like 
Milk,  Scondras  said  he  refuses  to  let  fear 
haunt  his  life. 

□  Joe  Cice 


Only  three  of  the 
Wall  Street  1 1 1  still 
face  charges 

NEW  YORK  —  Eleven  more  of  ACT 
UP/New  York’s  original  “Wall  Street  111” 
had  the  charges  against  them  dropped  Dec. 
7,  leaving  only  three  defendants  facing  pros¬ 
ecution.  The  three  face  charges  of  disorderly 
conduct  and  resisting  arrest  stemming  from 
their  participation  in  civil  disobedience  at  a 
demonstration  last  March  that  disrupted 
traffic  in  New  York’s  Financial  District. 

The  charges  against  96  of  the  original  1 1 1 
arrested  had  been  dropped  previously.  One 
defendant  had  elected  to  accept  the 
“adjournment  in  contemplation  of 
dismissal”  —  or  ACD  —  offered  by  the 
district  attorney’s  office,  in  exchange  for 
choosing  not  to  bring  the  case  to  trial. 

The  assistant  district  attorneys  handling 


the  case  said  they  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
successfully  prosecute  the  11  cases  they 
moved  to  dismiss.  They  told  the  court  that 
the  viability  of  two  of  the  remaining  three 
cases  is  still  being  investigated  by  their  of¬ 
fice.  The  DA’s  office  will  definitely  pro¬ 
secute  the  case  against  the  third  remaining 
defendant,  Richard  Deagle. 

The  defense  and  prosecution  agreed  to 
another  adjournment,  which  was  granted  by 
Justice  Laura  Drager  of  New  York  City 
Criminal  Court.  The  new  trial  date  is  Dec. 
19.  The  two  other  remaining  defendants  are 
Steve  Gendon  and  Timothy  Vance. 

□  Andrew  Miller 

ACT  UP/Boston 
member  fined 

BOSTON  —  ACT  UP/Boston  member 
Steven  Busby,  one  of  the  seven  gay  men  ar¬ 
rested  earlier  this  year  for  civil  disobedience 
(CD)  in  front  of  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  assessed  a  $25 
court  fee  after  pleading  “to  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence,”  at  his  trial  on  Dec.  6.  Busby 
originally  said  he  planned  to  plead  innocent 
by  virtue  of  necessity. 

ACT  UP  zapped  John  Hancock  in  Oc¬ 
tober  because  the  company  refused  to  reim¬ 
burse  clients  for  aerosolized  pentamidine 
(AP),  a  prophylaxis  and  treatment  for 
pneumocystis  pneumonia  —  the  leading 
cause  of  death  of  people  with  AIDS 
(PWAs).  The  other  six  CDers  arrested  with 
Busby  earlier  pleaded  guilty  to  the  sufficien¬ 
cy  of  the  evidence  and  were  fined. 

Another  ACT  UP/Boston  member  con¬ 
firmed  that  ACT  UP  is  planning  another 
demonstration  at  John  Hancock  Dec.  19 
where  they  hope  to  have  25  people  arrested. 
Rather  than  pleading  guilty  or  to  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence,  those  arrested  will  plead  in¬ 
nocent  to  trespassing  charges  on  the 
grounds  that  CD  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  treatments 
being  unavailable  to  most  PWAs  who  need 
them. 

As  defined  by  an  ACT  UP/Boston 
member,  “AIDS  Coalition  To  Unleash 
Power  is  non  partisan  group  of  individuals 
united  in  anger  committed  to  direct  action  to 
end  the  epidemic”  and  does  not  claim  to 
represent  any  group  of  people  outside  of  its 
membership. 

□  Judy  Harris 

Local  lesbians  plan 
events  for  Alsup  and 
Galvin 

BOSTON  —  Two  events  have  been  plan¬ 
ned  in  memory  of  Martha  Alsup  and  Susan 
Galvin,  two  local  lesbians  who  were 
murdered  Nov.  28  while  vacationing  in  the 
Carribean.  A  candlelight  march  on  Dec.  12 
will  begin  in  Porter  Square  at  6:30  p.m.  to 
be  followed  by  a  rally  on  the  Cambridge 
Common  at  7:00.  A  memorial  service  will  be 
held  Dec.  17  at  the  Old  Cambridge  Baptist 
Church  in  Harvard  Square,  scheduled  ten¬ 
tatively  for  5:00  p.m.  For  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  memorial,  call  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Defense  Committee  (GLDC)  at 
(617)  661-7737. 

□  Judy  Harris 

NEWSNOTES  COMPILED  BY 
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Test 

Continued  from  page  I 

ment  is  difficult  for  many  to  obtain  or  af¬ 
ford,  he  said  for  those  who  do  have  access  to 
health  care  testing  is  the  first  step  toward 
treating  HIV  infection.  He  warned, 
however,  that  testing  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  “We  need  more  money  for  treat¬ 
ment  research  and  education.  And  we  need 
strong  legislative  action  to  ensure  confiden¬ 
tiality  in  testing  and  to  require  counseling  by 
those  who  administer  tests.  The  possibility 
for  abuse  on  the  part  of  public  health  of¬ 
ficials  cannot  be  discounted,  of  course.”  □ 
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Members  of  the  women’s  panel  at  the  conference  on  anti-communism,  (L  to  R):  Rosalyn  Bazandall, 


Margaret  Randall,  Angela  Davis  and  Amy  Swerdlow 

Cambridge  conference 

chronicles 

anticommunism 

Forum  addresses  domestic  and  international  red-baiting 
but  fails  to  take  on  homophobia 

By  Wickie  Stamps 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Over  1000  jour¬ 
nalists,  academics,  and  individuals  represen¬ 
ting  a  broad  spectrum  of  political  position- 
ings  met  Nov.  13  to  explore  how  “...an¬ 
ticommunism,  like  sexism  and  racism  has 
come  to  serve  to  everyone’s  detriment.  ’  ’  The 


conference,  titled  “Anticommunism  and 
the  U.S.:  History  and  Consequences”  was 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute 
for  Media  Analysis,  an  educational 
organization  committed  to  combatting 
mis/disinformation  and  broadening  pro¬ 
gressive  political/cultural  exchange. 

Anticommunism  was  given  a  personal 
face  as  individuals  blacklisted  during  the 
McCarthy  purges  shared  their  stories.  The 
denial  of  visas  for  Nicaraguan  delegates 
(whose  colleagues  were  similarly  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  August  1988  National  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Health  Care  and  AIDS  Forum  in 
Boston)  and  Cubans  spoke  to  the  present 
power  of  anticommunism  to  silence  un¬ 
popular  voices. 

Three  days  of  workshops,  lectures,  art 
shows  and  plenaries  explored  the  use  of  an¬ 
ticommunism  to  censor  and  split  individuals 
and  movements.  Some  forums  looked  at  the 
red  scares  that  swept  this  country  during 
“McCarthy  era”  in  the  1950s;  others  ses¬ 
sions  delved  into  the  Nazis’  assault  on  com¬ 
munists.  Radical  academic  Howard  Zinn’s 
quip  that  the  U.S.  is  “always  ready  to  kill 
people  to  protect  them  from  communism” 
capsulized  many  presentations  that  examin- 


Pfetsch,  35, 
dies  of  AIDS 

BOSTON  —  Mark  Adrian  Pfetsch,  35,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass,  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks  (upstate  New  York)  died  of  AIDS 
Nov.  23  at  the  New  England  Deaconness 
Hospital.  A  Quakerly  man  and  openly  gay, 
Pfetsch  held  advanced  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Public  Health  and 
Mathematics/Teaching,  respectively.  His 
academic  and  professional  background  was 
in  quantitative  analysis  in  the  area  of  health 
care  finance  and  reimbursement.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Rate  Set¬ 
ting  Commission  as  a  principal  planner 
budget  analyst  in  the  Hospital  Bureau. 

Prior  to  settling  in  Massachusetts,  he  had 
been  a  policy  analyst  with  Health  Research, 


[new  s 


ed  U.S.  international  and  domestic  aggres¬ 
sion  (cloaked  as  jingoistic  anti-terrorism) 
against  progressive  movments  and  govern¬ 
ments.  Rainbow  Coalition  representative 
Jack  O’Dell  argued  that  one  of  the  pricetags 
of  the  U.S.  military  buildup  is  a  lack  of 
health  care  in  poorer  communities  —  which 
include  a  disproportionate  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  color.  Other  conference  participants 
cited  the  barrage  of  race  and  redbating  tac¬ 
tics  hurled  against  the  Jackson  presidential 
campaign  as  evidence  of  the  strategic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  racism  and  anticom¬ 
munism.  Many  panelists  concurred  that  the 
baiting  of  Dukakis  as  a  “card  carrying 
liberal”  signalled  a  rightward  shift  in  the 
U.S.  political  climate.  Many  said  they  felt 
that  under  Reagan’s  conservatism  the  “C” 
word  of  the  ’50s  has  been  usurped  by  the 
“L”  word  in  the  ’80s. 

Women’s  movement  panel  addresses  les/gay 
history 

On  day  two  the  systematized  homophobia 
historically  accompanying  upsurges  in  an¬ 
ticommunism  was  raised  —  albeit  slightly. 
Initially,  academic  and  author  Blanche 
Weisen  Cook  and  members  of  the  women’s 
movement  panel  dotted  their  talks  with 
pieces  of  gay  and  lesbian  history  and  strug¬ 
gle.  Much  of  the  more  detailed  analysis  and 
complexities  between  communist  purges 
and  homophobia  were  deepened  through 
the  poignant  queries  and  comments  during 
the  audience  participation.  This  was  the  first 
and  perhaps  only  time  that  the  communist 
underpinnings  of  the  Mattachine  Society 
were  addressed  at  the  conference.  Cook  and 
Rosalyn  Baxandall,  a  prior  member  of  Red 
Stockings  and  New  York  Radical  Women, 
Continued  on  page  6 


Inc.  —  a  division  of  the  New  York  State 
Health  Department.  From  1977  through 
1982  he  worked  for  the  Health  Systems 
Agency  of  Northeastern  New  York  as  a 
Continued  on  page  15 


Black  women  respond  to 
the  AIDS  crisis 

Participants  share  experiences,  strategies  at  Boston  forum 


By  Judy  Harris 

BOSTON  —  There  was  barely  standing 
room  at  the  Black  Women’s  Council  on 
AIDS  forum,  “Perspectives  on  the 
Epidemic,”  held  on  Nov.  9  at  the  Harriet 
Tubman  House  in  Boston’s  South  End.  The 
forum,  co-sponsored  by  the  Black  Women’s 
Council  on  AIDS,  the  Women’s  Health 
Unit  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  (DPH),  and  the  Women’s 
Theological  Center,  was  geared  toward  pro¬ 
fessionals  working  within  the  Black  com¬ 
munity  where  AIDS  has  reached  pandemic 
proportions.  Over  100  people  attended, 
comprised  mostly  of  Black  women,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  Black  men,  Latinas, 
Asians,  and  white  people. 

Beverly  Smith,  reproductive  health  coor¬ 
dinator  at  DPH  and  lesbian-feminist  ac¬ 
tivist,  was  one  of  the  forum  organizers  and 
served  as  host.  In  introducing  the  forum, 
which  was  held  the  morning  after  the 
presidential  elections,  Smith  remarked  on 
the  timeliness  of  the  event,  given  the  ex¬ 
pected  neglect  of  AIDS  issues  by  the  Bush 
administration.  Smith  and  the  three  forum 
speakers  expressed  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
the  need  to  address  the  genocidal  threat 
AIDS  and  mainstream  society’s  racist  and 
homophobic  response  to  AIDS  pose  to  the 
Black  community. 

D.E.  Dale,  a  psychologist,  spoke  of  her 
experiences  at  Dimmock  Community 
Health  Center  in  Roxbury,  Mass,  where  she 
provides  counseling  for  people  with  AIDS 
and  others  affected  by  the  epidemic.  Stress¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  recognizing  and 
mobilizing  potential  AIDS  educators,  Dale 
said  she  approaches  IV  drug  users  and 
groups  of  recovering  IV  drug  addicts  by  say¬ 
ing,  “The  reason  I’m  coming  to  you  is  I’m 
recruiting  for  help.”  By  making  people 
aware  that  they  can  play  a  vital  role  in  AIDS 
prevention  work,  she  has  been  able  to  solicit 
the  support  of  people  in  positions  to  educate 
those  who  may  be  engaging  in  behaviors 
that  put  them  and  others  at  risk  for  develop¬ 
ing  AIDS. 

Dale  noted  the  effectiveness  of  health  care 
advocates  visiting  people  with  AIDS 
(PWAs)  or  people  who  have  tested  positive 
for  HIV  antibodies  to  talk  with  them  in  their 
homes,  enabling  other  members  of  the 
household  to  benefit  from  the  counseling. 
Another  speaker  at  the  forum,  Janet  Mit¬ 
chell,  an  obstetrician-gynecologist,  also 
noted  the  importance  of  discussing  AIDS 
within  groups  of  people  who  are  significant 
in  each  others’  lives.  Mitchell  pointed  out 
that  many  people  in  the  Black  community 
are  in  relationships  not  recognized  by 
mainstream  health  professionals  and  other 
authorities.  “Get  away  from  talking  about 
spouses  and  let’s  [start  to]  talk  about  fathers 
of  babies,”  Mitchell  pleaded.  Mitchell  said 
it  is  imperative  for  heterosexual  and  bisexual 
men  to  take  responsibility  for  preventing  the 
perinatal  transmission  of  AIDS.  Expressing 
her  frustration  with  the  difficulty  in  stopp¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  HIV  infection  to  many 
women  and  their  babies,  Mitchell  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “One  of  the  reasons  condoms  don’t 
work  in  our  population  is  that  she  can’t  put 
them  on!”  Mitchell  further  asserted,  “He  is 
in  control  in  that  bedroom... and  we  cannot 
continue  to  ignore  him  in  our  treatment  of 
her....  We  are  not  going  to  empower  the 
unempowered  [women]  in  a  few  months,  so 
let’s  get  to  where  the  real  issue  is  — 
[educating]  the  male.” 

Alma  Crawford  described  her  experience 
working  in  a  residence  for  women  with 
AIDS  in  Washington,  D.C.  Crawford  was 
introduced  to  the  women  in  the  residence  by 
a  fellow  parishoner  at  St.  Paul  and 
Augustine’s,  a  Catholic  church  with  a  large 
Black,  middle-class  congregation. 
Crawford,  who  left  her  “yuppie  job  and  ac¬ 
tress  at  night”  lifestyle  to  pursue  religious 
studies  in  Boston,  moved  her  audience  with 
all  the  finesse  of  an  actress-turned- 
theologian.  “My  authority  to  speak  comes 
from  these  people,”  Crawford  said  as  she 
wove  personal  stories  of  Lucy  from  Haiti, 
Denise  and  Missy,  and  told  and  how  they 
connected  their  lives  to  create  community. 

When  Denise  was  diagnosed  with  AIDS 
four  years  ago,  said  Crawford,  she  im¬ 
mediately  joined  Narcotics  Anonymous  and 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  saying  her  mission 
for  staying  alive  was  to  help  PWAs.  Once 
when  Denise  was  hospitalized  and  in  critical 


condition,  Crawford  began  telling  her 
Missy’s  story.  Not  only  did  Missy  grow  up  in 
a  family  where  everyone,  except  Missy,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  substance  abuse,  but  also  Missy’s 
baby,  her  mother,  and  the  father  of  her 
baby  have  all  died  of  AIDS. 

According  to  Crawford,  Denise  lay  in  a 
hospital  bed,  seemingly  fading  away  froci 
Crawford  and  Crawford’s  family  —  who 
stood  in  silent  prayer.  But  Denise  listened  to 
descriptions  of  18-year-old  Missy’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  struggle  and  her  pride  at  leading 
a  drug-free  life.  As  Crawford  explained  that 
Missy  had  no  role  models  for  living  as  a 
young  Black  woman  with  AIDS,  gradually 
Denise’s  eyes  began  to  focus  and  she  said, 
“You  mean  I  have  something  to  offer?” 

Crawford  told  her  audience  they  all  need 


to  offer  something  in  “seizing  this  crisis  as 
an  opportunity  to  build  (community].” 
Crawford  asserted  that  she,  her  family,  and 
her  parish,  have  all  benefitted  from  working 
with  the  women  at  the  residence.  She  noted, 
however,  that  men  from  the  Black  les- 
bian/gay  community  she  is  a  part  of  in  D.C. 
made  up  most  of  the  volunteer  pool  at  the 
residence  for  women  with  AIDS. 

All  three  speakers  acknowledged  the  role 
AIDS-phobia  plays  in  deterring  much  need¬ 
ed  AIDS-related  work.  Mitchell  noted  that 
people  doing  direct  service  work  often 
receive  AIDS-phobic  pressure  from  their 
families  and  are  ostracized  for  working  with 
people  who  are  HIV  positive.  And  even 
though  Dale  was  well-aware  that  AIDS  can¬ 
not  be  transmitted  through  sharing  food  or 
utensils,  she  admitted  to  a  brief  state  of 
panic  she  felt  after  realizing  she  had  in¬ 
advertently  shared  a  co-worker’s  cup. 
Similarly,  Crawford  described  her  initial 
fears  at  sleeping  at  the  PWA  residence  and 
eating  meals  prepared  by  PWAs. 

Although  neither  homophobia  nor  the 
prevalent  misconception  that  AIDS  is  a  gay, 
white,  male  disease  were  addressed  as  major 
barriers  to  consider  in  understanding  the 
Black  community’s  response  to  AIDS, 
testing  issues  and  experimental  AIDS 
treatments  were  discussed  as  crucial  issues 
for  the  Black  community  to  be  aware  of. 
Mitchell  questioned  the  implications  of  New 
York  policies  that  only  provide  hospitals 
with  reimbursements  for  testing  —  not  pre- 
or  post-test  counseling.  And  in  an  urgent 
call  for  the  Black  community  to  demand 
more  accountability  from  mainstream 
medical  establishments,  Dale  admonished, 
“Clients  are  going  through  medical 
treatments;  they  come  back  and  they  don’t 
know  what  the  heck  they  went  through.  But 
they  can  describe  it,  and  some  of  it  sounds 
experimental  to  me.” 

The  Black  Women’s  Council  on  AIDS 
forum  certainly  left  the  audience  with  much 
to  ponder,  but  Dale  said  thinking  about 
issues  was  not  enough.  “Too  many  of  us  are 
in  the  perpetual  university  of  learning  about 
the  disease,  and  it’s  .too  late  for  that.  We 
need  to  roll  up  our  sleeves,  get  in  the  tren¬ 
ches,  and  work.”  □ 
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Laura  Wulf 


COMMUNITY  VOICES 


“Community  Voices”  and  “Speaking  Out”  are 
parts  of  our  efforts  to  provide  a  true  forum  of 
opinion  for  the  community.  We  encourage  you 
to  send  your  ideas,  feelings  and  comments  to  us, 
and  to  respond  to  ideas  expressed  in  this  space. 
We  welcome  all  contributions  except  personal 
attacks.  Copies  of  letters  and  “Speaking  Out” 
contributions  sent  elsewhere  are  printed  on  a 
space-available  basis.  GCN  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  letters  and  "Speaking  Out”  contributions 
for  length  and  clarity,  in  consultation  with  the 
author.  The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the 
author  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  GCN  membership. 

Letter  and  “Speaking  Out”  contributions  must 
be  TYPED  and  DOUBLE-SPACED.  Letters  can 
be  NO  LONGER  THAN  TWO  PAGES.  “Speak¬ 
ing  Out”  contributions  can  be  NO  LONGER 
THAN  FOUR  PAGES.  Send  to:  Community 
Voices  or  Speaking  Out,  GCN,  62  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 


Black  History  Month 

GCN’s  special  Black  History  Month  (February) 
coverage  will  be  planned  by  a  coordinating  group  of 
Black  lesbians  and  gay  men.  All  Black  lesbians  and 
gay  men  who  are  interested  in  working  on  this  pro¬ 
ject  are  encouraged  to  attend  an  organizational 
meeting  on  Monday,  December  19,  7pm,  at  GCN 
(62  Berkeley  Street),  or  call  GCN,  617/426-4469. 
Writers,  artists,  and  editors  are  needed,  along  with 
anyone  who  would  like  to  offer  ideas  and  other  sup¬ 
port. 


Thanks  to  our  RAFFLE 
sponsors! 

Drawing  will  be  held  at  the  GCN/Radical  America 
Dance  Party,  Saturday,  December  10,  9pm-2am,  to 
be  held  at  Villa  Victoria  Cultural  Center,  85  West 
Newton  St.,  in  Boston’s  South  End. 

Grand  Prizes:  Vacations  for  two  at  Ampersand 
Guesthouse,  Victoria  House  (P'town),  and 
Highlands  Inn  (NH). 

Other  Prizes:  Meals  at  Taha,  Middle  East 
Restaurant,  Club  Cafe;  Gift  Certificates  from  Ferris 
Wheels,  Cambridge  Food  Coop,  Broadway  Bicycle; 
Haircuts  at  B.  Cummings,  Thomas  at  Alfred  Hair; 
Photo  by  Debbi  Samdperil;  Movie  passes  from  the 
Brattle  Theater;  Massage  by  Margaret  Kelner; 
Books  from  New  Words,  Glad  Day,  MIT  Press 
Bookstore,  South  End  Press;  Subscriptions  to 
Sojourner,  Zeta,  Radical  America,  GCN,  Resist, 
CASA  Central  American  Reporter. 


Heart-stopping  juxtaposition 

Dear  GCN: 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  read  the  following 
caption  in  Albany’s  Sunday  Times  Union 
next  to  a  picture  of  two  South  African 
women  and  a  sobbing  child: 

“Relatives  of  the  two  victims  of  last 
week’s  shooting  rampage  by  a  self- 
confessed  white  supremacist  in  Pretoria 
weep  at  graveside  services  for  the  women 
Saturday  in  Mamelodi,  South  Africa.  Black 
and  white  speakers  at  the  funeral  for  Joy 
Nkuna,  88,  and  Cathreen  Mokoena,  33, 
blamed  the  Nov.  15  attack  by  Barend 
Strydom  on  the  nation’s  policy  of  apart¬ 
heid.  Strydom  is  charged  with  murder.” 

Yesterday  night  I  read  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  Susie  Bright  in  GCN's  coverage  of 
the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force’s 
third  Town  Meeting  on  Sex  and  Politics 
(November  20-26): 

‘“In  the  ’70s,’  Bright  said,  ‘the  only 
media  that  talked  about  lesbians  was  the  les¬ 
bian  feminist  media,  and  the  only  things 
they  ever  talked  about  were  how  we  were  oh, 
you  know,  knitting  things  for  South  Africa 
and  so  on.  They  didn’t  talk  about  lesbians 
fucking.  They  didn’t  talk  about  lesbians 
shooting  up....’” 

1  found  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
passages  heart -stopping.  I’m  sure  that  Susie 
was  trying  to  make  a  point  about  how  “nar¬ 
row”  Lesbian  feminist  publications  (and 
politics)  have  been  that  do  not  include 
discussions  and  portrayals  of  a  range  of  Les¬ 
bian  sexuality.  It  appalls  me,  however,  that 
the  less  significant  Lesbian  concern  that  she 
chose  to  trivialize  and  joke  about  is  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  halt  the  annihilation  of  my  people  in 
South  Africa. 

“Knitting  things”  will  not  stop  the  killing 
and  those  of  us  here  w  ho  are  working  to  end 


apartheid  are  not  knitting  anything, 
although  one  aspect  of  the  work  is  to  supply 
the  most  basic  material  aid.  Lesbian  activists 
who  work  against  apartheid  and  a  host  of 
other  issues  are  not  “just  these  suffering, 
noble,  weird  women,”  who  “don’t  do  the 
kinds  of  things  that  would  get  them  in  trou¬ 
ble.”  Being  an  activist  and  a  radical, 
especially  during  the  Reagan-Bush  years, 
guarantees  that  you  will  stay  in  plenty  of 
trouble.  Being  Black  does  too. 

I  understand  Susie’s  criticisms  of  the 
repression  that  has  characterized  aspects  of 
the  Lesbian  movement.  I  urge  her  in  the 
future  not  to  denigrate  so  cavalierly  the 
struggles  of  Black  South  Africans  or  of  any 
oppressed  and  terrorized  people  to  stay  alive 
and  be  free. 

Sincerely, 

_  Barbara  Smith 

Albany,  N.Y. 

New  Age:  cult  out  of  control 

Dear  GCN: 

Thank  you,  thank  you  to  Duncan  Mit- 
chel,  for  writing  an  incredibly  on-target 
critique  of  the  New  Age  (“The  New  Age  is  a 
fraudulent  insult  to  the  human  mind,  heart 
and  spirit,”  GCN  Nov.  6-12).  I  for  one  am 
nauseated  by  the  prevalence  of  New  Age 
thinking  in  our  community.  I  have  often 
wondered  what’s  so  “new”  about  the  New 
Age;  its  basic  tenets  that  we  can  completely 
create  our  own  reality  and  that  everything 
happens  for  a  reason,  to  teach  some  sort  of 
lesson,  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  carry 
the  same  message  as  the  “pull  yourself  up  by 
your  own  bootstraps”  philosophy  of  the 
Old  Age.  And  while  people  into  New  Age 
healing  often  talk  as  if  their  way  of  thinking 
is  incredibly  radical  and  utterly  unaccepted 
in  mainstream  culture,  many  New  Age 
truisms  are  prevalent  in  a  lot  of  people’s 
every  day  thinking.  There’s  always  someone 
who  asks  me,  when  I’m  sick  with  the  flu, 
why  I  needed  to  get  sick  right  then,  and 
always  someone  who  will  suggest  to  me  that 
if  I  visualized,  ate  macrobiotically,  loved 
myself  more,  truly  believed  in  my  own  heal¬ 
ing  powers,  discharged  all  my  negative  feel¬ 
ings  or  wore  a  crystal,  I  would  no  longer 
have  back  pain. 

I’m  sure  there  will  be  people  who  are  of- 
ended  by  Mitchel’s  anger,  and  will  rush  to 
defend  New  Age  healings  as  something  that 
can  offer  hope.  And  I  know  it’s  com¬ 
plicated.  Certainly  the  line  where  we  have 
control  and  where  we  don’t  is  fuzzy,  and 
some  of  the  techniques  of  New  Age  healing 
have  been  helpful  for  some  people.  But  the 
New  Age  folk  have  made  a  cult  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  don’t  seem  to  realize  how  op¬ 
pressive  they  are  when  they  insist  that  their 
answers  and  realities  are  true  for  everyone. 
It’s  high  time  that  New  Agers  realize  that 
many  people,  and  especially  those  of  us  with 
disabilities  and  chronic  illnesses,  have  had  to 
learn  the  hard  unwanted  lessons  that  we 
can’t  control  everything  that  happens  in  our 
bodies.  Sometimes  things  just  happen 
because  life’s  not  always  fair.  For  many  peo¬ 
ple,  New  Age  offers  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
blame,  self-hatred  and  denial  than  hope. 

Anyway,  I  was  thrilled  to  read  Mitchel’s 
review.  His  priceless  last  paragraph  about 
creating  a  spirituality  that  encompasses 
cynicism,  the  unknown  and  the  uncon¬ 
trollable,  is  going  up  on  my  bathroom  wall. 

I  hope  to  see  more  writings  of  this  caliber  in 
GCN. 

Sincerely, 
Kiki  Zeldes 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Conn,  activists  working  within 
and  against  the  system 

Dear  GCN: 

It  was  heartening  to  finally  see  a  front 
page  article  about  the  growth  of  Hartford, 
Conn.’s  gay  community  [GCN,  Oct.  2-8, 
1988].  I  realize  that  GCN  is  Boston-based 
and  can’t  afford  to  have  a  reporter  in  every 
city,  but  it  was  disheartening  to  read  so 
much  about  the  controversy  within  the  com¬ 
munity  and  so  little  about  the  incredible 
amount  of  history,  work,  and  sometimes 
astonishing  accomplishments  of  the  Conn. 
Coalition  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Civil  Rights, 
the  Anti-Violence  Project,  and  other  groups 
in  Hartford  and  Connecticut. 

Admittedly,  it  is  different  for  someone 
like  myself,  who  is  personally  involved  with 
the  Coalition  and  the  Anti-Violence  Pro¬ 
ject,  to  see  all  of  our  work  and  successes 
glossed  over  to  make  room  for  the  contro¬ 
versies  (which,  also  admittedly,  are  more 
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SPEAKING  OUT 


Living  life  to  the  fullest 
with  AIDS 


fun  to  read  about). 

It  is  true  that  there  were  disagreements 
over  responses  and  tactics  in  dealing  with 
the  murder  of  Richard  Reihl.  And  there  are 
and  will  be,  disagreements  on  this  and  many 
other  issues  affecting  gay  people  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  But  that’s  the  good  news.  It  would  on¬ 
ly  be  bad  news  if  Hartford  became  immobile 
and  ineffective  due  to  never-ending  debates. 
But  because  and  not  in  spite  of  the  debates, 
gay  Hartford  has  grown  and  moved  forward 
so  fast,  even  the  gay  community  has  been 
surprised  time  and  time  again. 

The  article  does  a  fantastic  job  of  present¬ 
ing  the  story  surrounding  the  murder  and 
the  gay  community’s  reaction.  But  in  per¬ 
haps  too  short  of  a  time,  it  presents  some  of 
the  controversies  surrounding  the  various 
responses  of  the  diverse  groups  in  Hartford. 
Although  the  article  is  basically  factual,  it  is 
misleading  in  some  areas.  And  it  does  not, 
(and  I  realize  it  could  not)  present  all  of  the 
facts. 

An  important  fact  is  that  the  Coalition 
had  decided  months  before  the  murder  to 
form  an  Anti- Violence  Project.  The  murder 
abruptly  re-focused  attention  and  energy  on 
violence.  Because  events  happened  so  fast, 
there  was  some  confusion  over  the  structure 
of  the  Project.  Some  people  wanted  the  Pro¬ 
ject  to  remain  independent  from  the  Coali¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  preferred  by  most,  if  not 
all,  people  involved,  including  Coalition 
members.  But  limited  people-power  and 
time  prevented  this.  It  was  decided  to  keep 
the  Project  within  the  Coalition,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1983  and  already 
had  a  wealth  of  resources. 

Also,  the  formation  of  Conn.  ACT  OUT 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  “absorption”  of 
the  Project  into  the  Coalition.  Conn.  ACT 
OUT  was  formed  independently  of  these 
events. 

The  article  gives  the  impression  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fighting  between  groups  in 
Hartford.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  controversial  issues,  such  as  public 
sex.  But  the  point  is  that  people  are  talking 
and  listening  to  each  other.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  article,  this  reflects  the  rapid  growth 
and  evolution  of  gay  activism  in  Hartford. 

What  is  not  mentioned  is  the  immense 
mutual  respect,  cooperation  and  support 
between  the  various  groups,  including  the 
Coalition  and  Conn.  ACT  OUT.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  since  the  article  was  printed,  Conn. 
ACT  OUT  held  its  first  action  directed  at 
the  Department  of  Correction,  which  was 
well  attended  by  Coalition  members.  And 
Conn.  ACT  OUT  has  agreed  to  co-sponsor 
and  send  a  speaker  to  the  Anti-Violence 
Project’s  candlelight  vigil  against  anti-gay 
violence. 

The  formation  of  a  direct  action  group  in 
Hartford  indicates  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  previously  untapped  energy  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  diversity  in  its  response  to 
anti-gay  actions.  This  diversity,  and  yes,  the 
controversies  that  can  arise,  are  what  makes 
Hartford  an  exciting  place  to  be.  For  a 
relatively  small  city,  Hartford’s  gay  com¬ 
munity  is  quite  impressive  with  its  visibility, 
successes,  goals  and  objectives.  But  the 
diversity  and  controversies  are  not  only 
beneficial,  it  is  necessary  that  they  exist. 

The  Coalition  and  Conn.  ACT  OUT  may 
have  entirely  different  methods  for  dealing 
with  a  particular  problem,  but  they  both 
wish  to  eliminate  the  problem.  There  are 
times  to  work  within  the  system,  and  times 
to  work  against  it  and  demonstrate.  I  feel 
there  is  room  for  both,  and  they  are  both 
necessary.  And  I  hope  there  will  always  be 
room  for  discussion  between  people  and 
groups  who  may  have  different  tactics  for 
dealing  with  the  common  problem  and 
enemy  —  homophobia. 

Sincerely, 
Steven  Gavron 
Co-Chair,  Connecticut  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Anti-Violence  Project 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Enemies,  anger  and  militance 

Dear  GCN: 

It  was  good  to  read  the  response  from 
Camomile  of  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee  to  my  earlier  column  on  move¬ 
ment  strategy  [GCN,  Sept.  25-Oct.  1,  1988], 
We  need  as  much  open  debate  and  discus¬ 
sion  as  possible  in  our  movement  in  order 
for  good  ideas  to  take  shape.  However,  it 
was  puzzling  to  read  a  column  that  claimed 
to  be  attacking  me,  yet  espoused  the  main 
ideas  in  my  article. 

Two  examples  of  this  especially  stand  out. 


One  concerns  the  issue  of  anger.  I,  like 
Camomile  and  Prairie  Fire,  do  not  believe 
that  anger  can  substitute  for  political 
analysis  and  strategy.  That  was  the  whole 
point  of  my  column.  Too  often,  we  talk  and 
act  as  if  anger  were  enough.  It  isn’t.  Also, 
Prairie  Fire  makes  it  sound  like  I’m  against 
anger.  That’s  ridiculous.  As  long  as  there  is 
injustice  in  the  world,  people  will  get  angry. 
What  I  want  us  to  do  as  a  movement  is  take 
the  next  step  and  think. 

The  second  puzzling  part  of  their 
response  involves  militance.  Camomile  and 
Prairie  Fire  say  I’m  against  militance.  That, 
too,  is  ridiculous.  What  are  “sit-ins, 
freedom  rides,  mass  marches,  community¬ 
wide  mobilizations,  and  national  boycotts,” 
if  not  militance?  These  are  all  tactics  on  a 
broad  spectrum  of  possibilities  that  the 
movement  needs  to  use  to  achieve  libera¬ 
tion. 

Why,  then,  does  Prairie  Fire  speak  out 
against  my  column  when  we  agree  on  those 
two  key  issues?  It  seems  to  me  that  Prairie 
Fire  needed  a  vehicle  to  present  other  ideas 
about  which  we  are  in  disagreement,  and 
they  chose  to  distort  what  I  said  in  order  to 
make  their  points.  One  area  of  disagreement 
concerns  “enemies.”  I  said  nothing  about 
enemies,  but  I  believe  that  our  enemy  is  op¬ 
pressive  behaviour  and  attitudes  —  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  of  society,  and  of  individuals. 
That’s  what  has  to  change.  Jesse  Helms  is 
my  “enemy”  because  of  what  he  says  and 
does.  If  he  stops,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy. 
Tactically,  I’m  not  about  to  spend  much 
time  trying  to  change  him.  I’d  rather  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  act  in  ways  that  op¬ 
press  me.  But  the  distinction  between  the  per¬ 
son,  who  can  potentially  be  won  over,  and 
the  behavior,  which  is  repulsive,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one. 

The  second  area  of  disagreement  con¬ 
cerns  militance.  Reread  their  column  and 
you’ll  notice  something  peculiar.  Militance 
is  equated  with  violence,  and  set  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  nonviolence.  Pretty  sneaky,  I’d  say. 
ACT  UP  and  virtually  all  gay  liberation  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  nonviolent.  Would  Prairie 
Fire  dare  to  say  that  it’s  not  militant?  And 
ask  yourself  how  far  ACT  UP  or  other 
groups  would  get  if  they  showed  up  at  city 
hall  toting  rifles!  Not  very  far. 

This  last  issue,  and  the  way  my  argument 
was  grotesquely  distorted,  point  to  what  I 
consider  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of 
Prairie  Fire’s  response:  a  mode  of  arguing 
by  some  self-appointed  spokesperons  for 
the  far  left  that  is  analogous  to  what  the 
right  does.  The  far  right  discredits  its  op¬ 
position  by  labelling  it  Communist;  Prairie 
Fire  discredits  others  by  accusing  people  of 
not  being  militant  enough. 

It’s  okay  for  us  to  disagree.  But  let’s  be 
honest  about  it. 

John  D’Emilio 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Legal  service  for  “sex 
offenders”  needed 

Dear  GCN: 

I’ve  been  encouraged  to  write  you  all 
about  my  experience  with  the  prison  system 
here  in  Virginia.  What’s  on  my  mind  right 
now  is  the  unfair  parole  hearings  that  people 
get  who  are  convicted  of  “sex  crimes”.  My 
crime  was  that  I  fell  in  love  with  a  16  year  old 
young  man.  No  force  was  involved.  It  was  a 
totally  consented  act  on  both  our  parts. 

Okay,  you  may  wonder  what  happen. 
Well,  I’ve  often  ask  myself  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  The  only  thing  I  can  figure  was  that  the 
wrong  person  (family?)  found  out  and  as 
you  may  or  may  not  know  sodomy  in  the 
state  of  Virginia  is  a  no-no,  but  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  didn’t  want  my  young  lover  to 
have  to  go  through  a  trial,  I’ve  not  been 
allowed  to  speak  with  him  and  may  never 
know. 

Anyway,  the  thing  is  that  once  the  parole 
interviewer  sees  sodomy  on  the  file,  he/she 
right  away  assumes  that  you  hang  out  at 
school  yards  or  the  usual  bullshit  that  comes 
along  with  being  homophobic.  What  I 
would  like  to  see  is  some  kind  of  legal  service 
that  would  specialize  in  helping  people  who 
are  convicted  of  non-violent  ‘sex  crimes’  to 
get  a  fair  trial  and  parole  hearing. 

It’s  wrong  for  us  to  get  looked  down  on  as 
scum  when  the  majority  are  just  as  good  as 
the  next  person.  I  hope  that  this  letter  can 
open  a  few  eyes  to  an  ongoing  problem  of 
bias  in  the  system. 

Thank  you, 

[Name  withheld  for  obvious  reasons] 
Virginia  Prison  System 


By  John  T.  Preston  II 

One  of  the  great  fallacies  about  AIDS  is 
that  once  you  are  diagnosed  you  will  become 
sicker  and  sicker  and  that  you  will  die.  This 
line  of  thinking  implies  that  you  cannot  en¬ 
joy  the  activities  that  you  were  once  able  to. 
Granted,  there  are  people  with  AIDS 
(PWAs)  who  are  very  ill  from  before 
diagnosis  and  remain  that  way.  However, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  regain  weight  loss 
and  strength  and  can  continue  to  live  the 
lives  we  led  before.  Perhaps  not  with  the 
vigor  and  intensity  we  were  used  to,  but 
perhaps  with  a  new  insight  into  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  bodies  and  how  those  limita¬ 
tions  affect  us. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  lov¬ 
ed  to  travel.  After  my  diagnosis  I  did  not 
believe  that  should  have  to  change  —  even  in 
small  ways.  Well,  having  AIDS  has  not 
stopped  me  from  traveling  and  it  has,  in 
fact,  made  me  more  willing  to  go  places  I 
had  not  been  before.  It  also  opened  me  up  to 
new  experiences  that  I  may  well  have  let  slip 
by  previously. 

This  past  six  months,  from  the  end  of 
March  until  now,  I  have  been  to  New 
Orleans,  Arizona,  Chicago,  Hawaii,  Mon¬ 
tana,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts.  August  was  especially 
grueling  because  there  was  only  two  weeks 
to  pull  myself  together  between  trips  to 
Montana  and  the  East  Coast.  And  each  trip 
was  totally  different. 

In  Montana,  I  stayed  at  a  friend’s  ranch 
where  I  could  wander  around  and  have  total 
peace  and  quiet.  My  eating  habits  improved 
dramatically  in  that  almost  everything  I  ate 
was  grown  or  raised  right  there.  Probably 
the  most  memorable  thing  about  my  Mon¬ 
tana  trip  was  horseback  riding.  Once,  when 
my  saddle  came  loose  and  my  foot  was 
caught  in  the  stirrup,  I  brought  the  horse 
down  on  top  of  me  and  escaped  only  with 
scrapes  and  a  sprained  ankle.  The  people  at 
the  ranch  were  wonderful  and  very  open  to 
me,  even  though  I  was  obviously  gay.  I  even 


Damn!  Can’t  they  stay  off  our 
ass! 

Dear  GCN: 

This  letter  is  in  regards  to  Gay  Harass¬ 
ment  at  MCI  [Mass.  Correctional  Institute] 
Framingham  for  women.  My  name  is  Col¬ 
ette  Asby  and  my  woman’s  name  is  Lizette 
Nevarez.  We  met  here  in  late  ’85  and  have 
been  together  since.  We  even  lived  on  the 
streets  together  when  our  time  was  up.  And 
now  we’re  back  at  Framingham. 

On  the  12th  of  this  month  I  was  zippering 
my  woman’s  jacket  and  the  cop,  a  male, 
told  me  to  keep  my  hands  off  her  and  he 
stood  there  close  to  15  minutes  listening  to 
our  conversation.  This  stuff  is  happening  all 
the  time.  They  are  really  dogging  us! 

I‘ve  never  got  caught  having  sex  with  her 
and  just  last  month  I  put  her  against  the 
wall,  held  her  chin  (I’m  taller  than  her)  and 
looked  down  at  her  and  told  her  I  loved  her. 
Well,  the  officer  said  we  were  deeply  kissing 
and  gave  us  four  days  isolation.  We  were  not 
kissing!  We  aren’t  so  stupid.  We  have 
respect  and  class  around  those  who  are  not 
in  the  Gay  world. 

Now  they  have  separated  us  completely.  I 
understand  that  they  have  their  rules,  but 
damn,  can’t  they  stay  off  our  ass!  I’ve  been 
Gay  since  9  years  old.  I’m  now  22.  My 
woman  has  been  Gay  since  13  and  she’s  27. 

Now,  I’m  white  and  she’s  Puerto  Rican. 
They  separate  lovers  who  aren’t  going  with 
their  own  race.  And  me  being  a  Dyke  I  get  a 
lot  of  shit  from  the  male  officers.  I  have 
almost  got  in  a  fight  with  male  cops  here 
because  of  that. 

I‘m  reaching  out  for  help  from  the  Gay 
Community  because  I’m  sick  of  the  harass- 
.ment  and  the  BS  that  goes  on  in  here.  If 
there’s  anything  you  can  do  to  help  it  would 
be  highly  appreciated. 

Thank  you, 
Colette  Asby 

_  Box  9007 

Framingham,  MA  01701 


opened  up  to  some  about  having  AIDS.  One 
of  the  biggest  surprises  was  finding  copies  of 
You  Can  Do  Something  About  AIDS  in  a 
small  bookstore.  Very  enlightening  for  a 
small  town  of  2500  people. 

My  East  Coast  trip,  of  course,  was  quite  a 
contrast.  I  was  totally  on  the  go,  traveling 
over  700  miles  in  a  car  in  less  than  a  week, 
going  to  a  friend’s  wedding  and  exploring 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  area  in  only  36 
hours.  Physically  and  emotionally  drained, 
I  broke  down  in  Boston.  Two  trips  in  one 
month  had  caught  up  with  me.  I  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  there  and  I  shall  never  repeat 
the  mistake  of  making  two  major  trips  in 
one  month.  My  suitcase  is  also  pleased  for 
the  well  deserved  rest  it  is  now  getting. 

What  all  of  this  is  leading  to  is  that  AIDS 
does  not  have  to  be  a  hindrance  to  ac¬ 
complishing  new  goals  and  making  new 
discoveries  about  the  world  at  large,  people 
in  general  and  most  importantly  one’s  self. 
My  travel  experiences  have  helped  me 
develop  a  strength  to  continue  to  fight 
against  the  odds  that  have  been  placed 
before  me.  In  the  near  future,  I  hope  to  do 
some  international  traveling,  which  could 
very  well  be  the  ultimate  challenge  to  my 
stamina.  Whether  I  go  international  or  not, 
I  will  continue  to  spread  the  message  that 
because  one  has  a  “terminal  illness”  does 
not  mean  that  one  cannot  continue  to  live 
life  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

John  T.  Preston  II  is  a  San  Francisco- 
based  writer  who  recently  celebrated  his 
30th  birthday.  He  is  currently  working  on  a 
semi-autobiographical  fantasy  novella  and 
is  working  on  publishing  a  book  of  poetry. 
He  has  been  living  with  AIDS  for  two  years. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  Speaking  Outs 
are  those  of  the  authors  and  are  not  intended 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  GCN  member¬ 
ship. 

Accused  of  sexual  charges 

Dear  GCN: 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  send¬ 
ing  me  the  newsletter.  I  really  enjoyed  the 
paper  and  wish  to  get  one  each  week  if  I 
could.  As  for  putting  my  name  in  a  penpal 
list,  I  would  like  it  very  much.  I  lost  my  lover 
and  every  thing  I  had  because  of  being  in 
HERE. 

I  will  tell  you  something  about  me  being  in 
here.  Well,  I  was  accused  of  sexual  charges 
that  I  never  done.  I  am  truely  innocent  and  I 
really  feel  because  I  was  Gay  is  the  Real 
Reason  why  I’m  here.  The  two  guys  that 
said  I  did  this  are  young  and  the  only  reason 
they  said  I  done  this  is  because  one  of  them 
was  charged  with  the  same  thing  so  he  told 
the  authorities  that  I  done  some  things  to 
them  (years  ago).  And  this  in  no  way  ever 
happened.  All  this  was  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  May  1981  and  they  never  said 
anything  about  it  until  1986.  Only  after  one 
was  in  trouble  for  the  same  thing.  Well,  I  am 
still  in  court  trying  to  prove  my  innocents. 
And  won’t  stop  fighting.  I  know  my  Gay  life 
put  me  here,  and  my  lover  feels  the  same 
way  about  it.  He  said  all  they  had  for  proof 
was  the  words  of  the  boys. 

I’ve  been  in  here  for  16  months  and  I  just 
lost  my  lover  about  6  weeks  ago.  We  was 
together  for  4  years  and  because  I  am  in  here 
he  left  me.  There  is  a  lot  more  about  my 
case,  but  this  gives  you  a  picture  of  it. 

Well,  I  like  poetry,  and  books  about  gay 
stuff.  I  would  like  to  put  my  name  in  the 
penpal  list.  I  would  like  to  find  someone 
who  would  be  lookin  for  a  long  term  rela¬ 
tion.  My  hobbys  are  cooker,  dancing,  swim¬ 
ming,  walking.  I  really  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  sending  me  the  paper. 

Take  care, 
Michael  Genthner 
_  HCR  70  Box  428 

Bucks  Harbor,  ME  04618 
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Anticommunism 

Continued  from  page  3 

acknowledged  gay  people  were  included  not 
only  on  the  infamous  McCarthy  “deviants” 
list  but  also  as  one  of  Hitler’s  categories  of 
“lives  not  worth  living.”  Both  women  put 
forth  that  the  New  Right’s  agenda  continues 
to  categorize  and  devalue  the  lives  of  those  it 
considers  “expendable.” 

Radical  activist/author  Margaret  Randall 
and  Baxandall  addressed  the  anti-gay  under¬ 
pinnings  of  the  New  Right’s  pro-family 
super-nationalism.  They  later  criticized  the 
conference  itself  for  perpetuating  a 
homophobic  concept  of  the  family  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  address  lesbian  and  gay  issues. 

Angela  Davis,  Black  activist,  communist 
and  author  of  Women,  Race  and  Class, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Oct.  11, 1987 
D.C.  demonstration  for  lesbian  and  gay 
rights.  She  said  the  March  and  other  mass 
mobilizations  like  it  are  potential  sources  for 
building  a  united  front  among  progressive 
movements.  Reflecting  upon  the  link  bet¬ 
ween  anticommunism  and  anti-gay  forces 
she  emphasized  the  need  for  activists  to  “ex¬ 
plore  our  common  roots  ...  and  the  impact 
of  homophobia  on  society...”  and  to  look 
“to  who  it  was  that  used  (anticommunism 
and  homophobia)  to  prevent  us  from  stan¬ 
ding  together  against  McCarthy....” 

Whapwhs  not  discussed  at  the  conference 
was"5s  significant  for  many  as  what  was. 
With  the  exception  of  the  women’s  panel 
and  dosing  plenary  criticisms  there  was  a 
deafening  silence  on  the  anti-gay/anticom- 
munism  link.  For  example,  nowhere  was 
there  an  assessment  of  the  Right’s  moves 
during  the  AIDS  crisis  to  formally  resurrect 
its  assault  on  those  who  threaten  or  tax  U.S. 
interests.  Failure  to  address  international  or 
domestic  AIDS  policies  (such  as  immigra¬ 
tion  laws,  threatened  quarantine  or  skewed 
funding  priorities)  is  a  weakness  any 
analysis  of  anti-communism  cannot  afford. 

The  void  of  discussion  of  gay /lesbian  his¬ 
tory  was  not  from  lack  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  several  conference  planning  committee 
members.  Since  the  inception  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  11  months  ago,  they  advocated  for  not 
only  the  inclusion  of  the  anticommu- 
nist/homopobia  link  but  also  for  a  broader 
representation  of  domestic  social 
movements.  Organizer  John  Demeter,  one 
of  the  individuals  who  advocated  for  in¬ 
creased  inclusiveness  on  all  fronts,  told 
GCN  he  felt  that  “...all  the  social 
movements  were  absent... there  was  a  lack 
of  creative  analysis  in  understanding  the 
various  forms  that  repression  and  social 
control  can  take....  [T]he  right  recognizes 
the  power  of  the  new  social  movmements 
(civil  rights,  gay/lesbian  and  the  women’s 
movments)  ....  and  actively  works  to 
dismantle  them.”  Demeter  continued, 
“(W]e  must  look  to  expanding  the  move¬ 
ment,  making  the  connections  ...  for  when 
they  come  it  will  not  be  just  for  the  com¬ 
munists  alone....”  The  lack  of  representa¬ 
tion  of  women  (70  percent  of  the  panelists 
were  men)  was  “deplorable,”  according  to 
lesbian  activist  Leslie  Cagan  who  also  works 
on  peace  and  disarmament  issues. 

The  conference  on  anticommunism  is 
significant  for  what  it  raised:  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  anticommunism  domestically  and  in¬ 
ternationally  as  a  central  weapon  of  the 
Right  used  to  destroy  individual  movements 
and  revolutionary  governments.  But  the 
conference  should  also  be  held  accountable 
for  what  it  deleted.  It  was  fraught  with  miss¬ 
ed  opportunties  and  riddled  with  silences. 
Minus  the  politics  surrounding  AIDS,  the 
history  of  the  New  Left,  feminist,  and  the 
gay  and  lesbian  movements,  any  emerging 
strategies  for  social  change  will  clearly  be 
weakened.  Cagan  summarzied  many  of  the 
conference’s  strengths  and  weaknesses:  “It 
[the  conference]  was  important ...  [because] 
progressive  movements  need  to  understand 
the  history  and  present  reality  of  anticom¬ 
munism  and  anti-leftism....  [Y]et  there  were 
serious  weaknesses  ...  such  as  the  inability 
of  the  conference  organizers  to  integrate  the 
link  and  history  of  anticommunism  to 
homophobia....  [T]he  organizers  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  resurfacing  anticom¬ 
munism,  but  the  analysis  brought  forth 
must  be  deepend  by  [inclusion  of  the] 
women’s,  gay/lesbian  and  the  Black  libera¬ 
tion  movements.” 

The  anticommunism  conference  was  a 
place  to  step  back  and  assess  the  role  that 
anticommunism  has  played  in  destroying 
those  who  threaten  U.S.  interests  and 
values.  It  was  an  arena  where  we  could 
glance  backward  and  strategize  against  fur¬ 
ther  loses.  It  was  most  assuredly  —  as  the  ln- 
stitute's  own  mission  statement  declares  — 
"only  a  beginning.”  □ 
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AM  TIKVA 

Boston’s  Community  of 
Lesbian  &  Gay  Jews 


•  Social/ Cultural  Events 

•  Holiday  Observances 
•Egalitarian  Liturgy 

Box  11,  Cambridge,  MA,  02238 
(617)  782-8894 


GAYELLOW  PAGES 

INFORMING  THE  GAY  COMMUNITY  SINCE  1973.  Accom¬ 
modations.  AA  groups,  bars,  baths,  bookstores, 
businesses,  counselors,  dentists,  doctors,  hotels, 
lawyers,  mail  order,  media,  publications,  organizations, 
religious  groups,  services,  social  groups,  switchboards, 
therapists,  travel  agents,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  (area  codes 
and  zip  codes  too!) 

USA  &  CANADA  S10 

NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY  $4.50;  includes  Manhattan  bar 
notes  &  women’s  section. 

SOUTHERN  EDITION  $4.50;  Alabama,  Arkansas,  N.  &  S. 
Carolina,  Florida.  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  Missouri.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Puerto 
Rico,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

NORTHEAST  EDITION  $4.50;  Connecticut.  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver¬ 
mont,  W.  Virginia. 

Renaissance  House,  Box  292GCN  Village  Station,  NY,  NY 
10014  212-674-0120.  All  books  discreetly  by  first  class 
mail;  your  name  kept  strictly  confidential.  To  list  a 
business  or  organization,  or  for  further  information,  send 
stamped,  self-addressed  business-size  envelope.  Please 
contact  us  for  prices  outside  the  USA.  In  Canada,  order 
from  Glad  Day  Books,  598  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4Y  1Z3  416-961-4161  (check  for  prices) 

Ask  us  about  Gayellow  Pages  on  mailing  labels! 


GRAPHIC  DESIGN 
TYPESETTING 
PRINTING 


10  Magazine  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

(Magazine  and  Green  Streets,  Central  Square) 


VIDA  K.  BERKOWITZ 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
In  Practice  Since  1975 

General  Practice 

•Family  Law 
•Real  Estate  Transfers 
*Consumer/Small  Business 

Employment 
•Discrimination 
•Unemployment 
•Worker’s  Comp 

52  Western  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-7099 


JOHN  WARD 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

CRIMINAL  DEFENSE 
CIVIL  LITIGATION 

(617)  424-1965 
65a  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MA  02110 

MORE  THAN  TEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
SERVING  THE  GAY  AND  LESBIAN 
COMMUNITY 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA,  dmd 
AMY  D.  WETTER,  r.d.h 


790  BOYLSTON  STREET 
10  FAIRFIELD  PLAZA 
BOSTON.  MA  02199 
(617)353-1500 
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Troubled 

People 

Loneliness,  depression.  Gays 
&  Lesbians  are  not  immune. 


I  encourage  an  initial 
interview  at  no  charge. 

Ruth  Chessman, 
M.A. 
964-2510 

(please  note  corrected  phone 
number) 


Thank  You 

Martha  Alsup 
Susan  Galvin 

Your  gentleness,  your  openness,  and  your 
gifts  of  healing  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
were  touched  by  you. 

AIDS  Action  Committee 


—  URGENT ~ 

People  with  AIDS/ ARC  and 
HIV  Infection 

Pneumocystis  Carinii  Pneumonia  (PCP),  the  number  one  killer  of 
PWAs/ARC,  is  preventable  ( CDC  Weekly,  March  1987).  Aerosolized 
Pentamidine  (AP)  has  been  proven  to  be  effective  for  many 
people  as  a  prophylaxis  (preventive  measure)  and  for  treatment 
against  this  deadly  lung  infection.  When  aerosolized, 
Pentamidine  has  relatively  few  minor  side  effects. 

You  are  covered  for  AP,  prior  to,  during,  and  after  a  siege  of  PCP 
under  these  plans:  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  Harvard  Community 
Health  and  its  HMOs,  Bay  State  Medical,  Massachusetts 
Medicaid,  Medicare,  Common  Health.  Many  other  private 
insurers  have  recently  changed  their  policies  to  cover  AP  as 
well — find  out  if  yours  does. 

Insist  that  your  doctor  advise,  and  where  appropriate,  prescribe 
AP  (based  on  your  T-4  cell  count  in  conjunction  with  other 
factors).  Many  doctors  do  not  know  about  AP  or  refuse  to  give 
adequate  information.  Find  one  who  does  and  will,  soon. 

Knowledge  is  the  key  to  your  empowerment  and  survivial.  In 
addition  to  AP,  other  drugs  are  being  prescribed  as  a  prophylaxis 
for  PCP,  some  of  which  have  deadly  side  effects.  For  further 
information  on  PCP  prophylaxis,  call  Project  Inform  at  1-800- 
822-7422. 
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Still  shouting  down 
the  silence 

Audre  Lorde’s  A  Burst  of  Light:  Living  with  Cancer 
documents  the  poet’s  tenacious  struggle  to  save  her  life  by 
doing  her  work 


A  Burst  of  Light 

Audre  Lorde 

Firebrand  Books,  Ithaca,  NY,  1 988 
$  7.95  paper,  134pp. 

Reviewed  by  Cheryl  Clarke 

udre  Lorde.  The  name  and  the  life 
claim  our  attention,  our  intellectual 
spontaneity  and  our  emotional  need 
to  connect  with  her  experience,  authority 
and  vulnerability.  1  have  learned  and  am  still 
learning  in  the  years  of  reading  her  poetry 
and  prose  —  Cables  to  Rage  (1970),  From  a 
Land  Where  Other  People  Live  (1973),  Coal 
(1976),  The  Black  Unicorn  (1978),  Zami 
(198)),  Sister  Outsider  (1984),  Our  Dead 
Behind  Us  (1986),  to  name  a  few  —  that 
Lorde  is  serious.  Writing  is  living.  Ideas  and 
ideologies  must  be  claimed,  and  there  must 
be  a  lesbian  voice  and  person  claiming  them. 
Lorde  has  been  that  voice  and  person,  most 
visibly  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s.  I  have 
gained  strength  from  her  vigilant  presence  in 
my  own  struggle  for  a  black  lesbian  feminist 
integrity.  Her  work  is  a  neighbor  I’ve  grown 
up  with,  who  can  always  be  counted  on  for 
honest  talk,  to  rescue  me  when  I’ve  forgot¬ 
ten  the  key  to  my  own  house,  to  go  with  me 
to  a  tenants’  or  town  meeting,  a  community 
festival. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Lorde’s  com¬ 
petence  as  a  poet.  Nine  books  attest  not  only 
to  virtuosity  but  to  tenacity  as  well.  To  be  a 
black  lesbian  poet  in  racist,  heterosexist, 
prose-ist  America  is  not  easy.  Lorde,  like 
Adrienne  Rich  and  June  Jordan,  has  been 
loyal  to  poetry  and  to  feminism.  Yet,  as  ex¬ 
pansive  as  poetry  is  and  as  magnanimous 
and  gifted  as  the  poet  might  be,  the  audience 
has  its  limitations.  The  poet  must  foray 
from  the  chamber  of  reverie  into  the  arena 
of  the  essay  sometimes  to  say  her  say. 

A  Burst  of  Light  is  Audre  Lorde’s  third 
book  of  essays.  Included  in  this  collection 
are  reprints  of  an  interview 
(“Sadomasochism:  Not  About  Condemna¬ 
tion”)  and  an  essay  (“Turning  the  Beat 


Around:  Lesbian  Parenting  1986”)  which 
have  been  anthologized  and  two  essays 
which  have  appeared  as  Kitchen  Table: 
Women  of  Color  Press  pamphlets  (“I  Am 
Your  Sister:  Black  Women  Organizing 
Across  Sexualities”  and  “Apartheid 
USA”).  However,  the  most  stunning  con¬ 
tribution  is  the  82-page  journal  piece,  “A 
Burst  of  Light:  Living  With  Cancer.”  And  it 
is  to  this  prose  piece  I  wish  to  devote  most  of 
my  attention. 

When  the  Cancer  Journals  was  published 
in  1980,  the  essay  “Breast  Cancer:  A  Black 
Feminist  Experience”  shouted  down  the 
silence  around  breast  cancer  and  terminal  ill¬ 
ness  in  a  way  that  discussions  of  these  issues 
will  never  recede  to  the  margins  again  —  at 
least  among  feminists.  Lorde  continues  to 
give  us  her  voice,  her  strength,  her  example 
in  “A  Burst  of  Light:  Living  with 
Cancer,”  in  beautiful,  unsentimental,  and 
provocative  prose.  In  the  introduction  to 
this  section,  she  says: 

On  February  1,  two  weeks  before  my 
50th  birthday,  I  was  told  by  my  doctor  that 
I  had  liver  cancer,  metastasized  from  the 
breast  cancer  for  which  I  had  a  mastec¬ 
tomy  six  years  before. 

At  first  I  did  not  believe  it....  As  i  grew 
steadily  sicker  in  Berlin,  I  received  medical 
information  about  homeopathic  alter¬ 
natives  to  surgery,  which  strengthened  my 
decision  to  maintain  some  control  over  my 
life  for  as  long  as  possible.... 

These  entries  bear  witness  to  Lorde’s  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  cancer  industry,  personal  physi¬ 
cians,  her  own  denial  and  fear,  and  the 
cancer  itself  to  maintain  her  self- 
determination.  The  entries  begin  on  January 
15,  1984  in  New  York  City  and  conclude  on 
December  15,  1986  in  New  York  City. 

We  are  given  glimpses  of  her  everyday  liv¬ 
ing:  memories  of  her  whereabouts  on  the 
day  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated, 
the  conferences,  the  parties,  the  readings, 
the  sojourns  in  Berlin,  Switzerland,  New 
Zealand,  France,  St.  Croix.  Lorde  portrays 
her  struggle  not  to  be  psychologically, 
spiritually,  or  physically  victimized  by  the 


Audre  Lorde 

disease.  She  bargains  with  her  living  for 
coexistence. 

...  But  first  I  am  a  poet  .I’ve  worked  very 
hard  for  that  approach  to  living  inside 
myself,  and  everything  I  do,  I  hope, 
reflects  that  view  of  life,  even  the  ways  I 
must  move  now  in  order  to  save  my  life. 

The  writing  is  direct,  succinct,  compressed, 
and  humbling.  So,  she  moves  to  save  her 
life  by  doing  her  work,  seeking  out  alter¬ 
natives  to  surgery,  the  dominant  regime  of 
cancer  treatment  in  the  U.S.  It  is  in  Berlin 
where  she  begins  the  Iscador  injections,  “a 
biological  made  from  mistletoe  which 
strengthens  the  natural  immune  system,  and 
works  against  the  growth  of  malignant 


cells.”  Though  these  treatments  make  her 
stronger,  they  do  not  alter  the  fact  of  liver 
cancer.  On  December  15,  1985,  she  travels 
to  Arlheim,  Switzerland  to  Lukas  Klinik, 
where  primary  research  on  Iscador  is  being 
conducted.  For  three  weeks  Lorde  engages 
in  a  regime  of  rest,  relaxation,  eurhythmy, 
and  active  meditation.  Still  the  diagnosis  is 
liver  cancer. 

The  journal  illustrates  in  very  poetic  terms 
the  simultaneity  of  the  stages  of  grief  —  the 
denial,  anger,  bargaining,  despair,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance.  And  it  is  the  bargaining  which 
most  sharply  characterizes  Lorde’s  struggle 
to  make  her  life  useful  for  as  long  as  she  can: 

Continued  on  page  1 3 


Diet  of  strange  places 


Truman  Capote:  The 
gossip,  the  dirt 

Biographer  Clarke  treats  the  writer’s  gayness  as  just  another 
facet 


Dacia  Maraini’s  dense,  lyrical  novel  of  consuming  lovers 


Letters  to  Marina 

Dacia  Maraini 

Translated  by  Dick  Kitto  and  Elspeth 
Spottiswood  from  the  1 98 1  Italian  edition 
The  Crossing  Press,  Freedom,  Calif.,  1987 
$ 8.95  paper,  208pp. 

Reviewed  by  Sylvia  Brownrigg 

or  those  of  us  who  have  ever  worried 
about  being  devoured  by  our  lovers. 
Letters  to  Marina  provides  the 
peculiar  comfort  of  an  anxiety  affirmed  — 
yep,  it  is  something  to  be  concerned  about, 
and  nope,  that  hunger  is  not  something  it’s 
easy  to  run  away  from.  The  sensation  of  be¬ 
ing  consumed  follows  you,  even  when  the 
lover  herself  remains  behind,  so  that  you  ex¬ 
perience  its  shadow  pain  as  you  would  that 
of  a  missing  limb. 

Letters  to  Marina,  written  by  Italian 
author  Dacia  Maraini  and  translated  by 
Dick  Kitto  and  Elspeth  Spottiswood,  is  a 
novel  written  in  the  form  of  (unsent)  letters 
from  novelist  Bianca,  the  escaper,  to  Mari¬ 
na,  the  woman  she  has  fled  (although  it’s 
never  quite  clear  whose  rejection  came 
first).  It  seems  at  first  to  be  a  long  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  questions  that  may  arise  in  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that’s  ending:  Who  is  devouring 
who?  Who  is  mothering  who?  Which  one  is 
the  most  guilty  of  not  listening  to  the  other 
tell  her  story?  But,  as  the  novel  develops, 
Maraini  —  and  Bianca  —  become  far  more 


interested  in  telling  that  story,  the  one  that’s 
been  suppressed  or  devoured  by  Marina. 
Letters  to  Marina  becomes  the  chronicle  not 
of  Bianca’s  relationship  with  Marina  so 
much  as  of  her  own  life  and  history. 

Bianca  constructs  her  history  in  the  by 
now  familiar  form  of  the  collage:  even 
within  the  overall  patchwork  of  the  letters  to 
Marina  there  are  smaller  pieces  of  dreams, 
memories,  folklore,  other  people’s  anec¬ 
dotes,  poems,  and  the  occasional  fantasy.  In 
language  breathless  with  sparse  punctuation 
—  “she  is  small  and  slender  all  skin  and 
bone  with  red-rimmed  eyes  and  a  voice  like  a 
moth”  —  and  often  erotic,  Bianca  builds 
her  richly  textured  story,  not  only  of  her 
summer  alone  in  the  small  flat  in  a  remote 
seaside  town,  but  also  of  her  childhood,  her 
family,  and  her  previous  loves  —  everything 
that  has  brought  her  to  this  place. 

It  is  clear  early  on  that  to  understand  her 
relationship  with  Marina,  the  “girl  who 
wants  to  gobble  me  up,”  Bianca  has  to 
unravel  a  theme  which  prevails  in  her  emo¬ 
tional  and  sexual  life,  that  of  the  incest 
taboo.  Bianca  has  not  suffered  incest 
(although  as  a  child  she  was  molested  by  a 
male  stranger);  she  is  a  woman  obsessed  by 
her  father  and  ambivalent  about  her 
mother.  In  her  relations  with  men  (and 
Marina  was  her  first  woman  lover)  she  either 
chases  this  daughter’s  desire  for  her  father, 
or  she  sees  in  men  her  own  unborn  son, 
Continued  on  page  10 


Capote 

Gerald  Clarke 

Simon  &  Schuster,  NY,  1 988 
$22.95  cloth,  631pp. 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Pincus 

“There’s  the  one  and  only  T.  C.  There 
was  nobody  like  me  before,  and  there  ain  7 
gonna  be  anybody  like  me  after  I’m  gone.  ’’ 
—  Truman  Capote,  in  conversation,  1984 

The  arrogance  and  the  fertile  genius 
that  marked  writer  Truman  Capote’s 
life  were  illuminated  for  me  recently 
when  1  saw  a  1966  film  called  With  Love 
from  Truman  (A  Visit  with  Truman  Capote) 
at  the  Brattle  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  This  stunn¬ 
ing  example  of  raw  cinema  verite,  by  film¬ 
makers  Albert  and  David  Maysles  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Zwerin,  reveals  a  proud  Capote  in  his 
middle  years,  flushed  with  the  success  of  his 
recently  published  In  Cold  Blood.  In  this 
loosely-structured  film,  Capote  swaggers 
with  assuredness  while  describing  the  ar¬ 
duous  research  that  went  into  his  “non¬ 
fiction  novel”  —  a  term  he  coined  —  and 
the  odd  kinship  he  established  with  the  two 
murderers  profiled  in  In  Cold  Blood. 

Watching  Capote  on  film,  I  was  better 
able  to  grasp  just  how  quirky  a  figure  he  cut 
throughout  his  59  years  of  life,  from  1 924  to 
1984.  A  flamboyantly  passionate  character 
notorious  for  his  matter-of-fact  gayness,  his 
friendships  with  celebrity  women,  his  drink- 
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ing  and,  of  course,  his  writing.  Capote  in¬ 
spired  a  wealth  of  gossip  and  commentary, 
both  flattering  and  condemnatory.  Now  — 
four  years  since  Capote’s  liquor-soaked 
death  at  the  Los  Angeles  home  of  Joanne 
Carson  —  a  biography  has  emerged  which 
captures  all  the  tumultuousness  and  check¬ 
ered  glory  of  Capote’s  extravagant  ex¬ 
istence.  Like  the  1966  film,  Gerald  Clarke’s 
recently  published  book  titled  Capote 
evokes  the  spunk  and  flavor  of  Capote’s 
unique  persona,  complete  with  full  accounts 
of  his  assorted  love  affairs  with  men. 

In  examining  Capote,  Clarke  follows  the 
course  of  the  precocious  writer’s  life  with 
painstaking  attention  to  gossipy  detail.  It’s 
an  exhaustive  roller  coaster  of  a  read,  a 
high-tilt  immersion  into  the  social  swirl  and 
scandal  that  accompanied  most  of  Capote’s 
adult  life.  The  book  enthralls,  kind  of  like  a 
bloated,  well-written  version  of  People 
magazine,  spanning  decades.  Though  this 
biography  fails  to  delve  with  much  gusto  in¬ 
to  the  substance  of  Capote’s  fiction,  it  over¬ 
compensates  with  juicy  personal  tidbits  cull¬ 
ed  from  ten  years  of  research  and  inter¬ 
views.  Before  he  died,  Capote  himself  said 
of  Clarke:  “I  don’t  want  to  read  [his  book], 
but  ...  it  better  be  fantastic  ...  he  certainly 
knows  more  about  me  than  anybody  else 
does,  including  myself.” 

Indeed,  Clarke,  a  veteran  writer  from 
Time  magazine,  has  unearthed  a  remarkable 
breadth  of  material  about  Capote,  embel¬ 
lishing  his  first  book  with  an  almost  novel- 
Continued  on  page  1 2 
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Keep  editing, 
Rita  Mae 

Bingo 

Rita  Mae  Brown 
Bantam  Books,  NY,  1 988 
SI 8.95  cloth,  291pp. 

Reviewed  by  Susana  Darwin 

es,  Rita  Mae  looks  like  a  dream  on 
the  dust  cover  of  her  newest  book. 
That  photo  alone  is  worth  the  $20 
and  change  you’ll  put  down  to  buy  Bingo , 
Rita  Mae  Brown’s  sequel  to  Six  of  One.  If 
you  just  want  to  read  the  book,  however, 
you’ll  be  best  off  waiting  18  months  for  the 
paperback  or  putting  it  on  your  birthday 
wish  list  so  some  other  sucker  actually  has  to 
pay  for  it. 

For  years  we  have  kept  our  mouths  shut 
about  Rita  Mae,  always  reluctant  to  slam 
one  of  our  own,  particularly  one  who  used 
to  be  pretty  good  and  who  has  a  seemingly 
endless  and  lucrative  contract  with  a  main¬ 
stream  publisher.  But  how  long  can  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  a  woman  witty  who  recycles 
one-liners  from  book  to  book,  who  swipes 
jokes  from  Farrah  Fawcett?  How  long  must 
we  allow  Brown  to  show  so  little  imagina¬ 
tion  that  she  cannot  write  a  novel  in  which 
she  or  her  voice  do  not  eclipse  all  else?  How 
long  must  we  listen  to  English  rot  beneath 
her  cloying,  if  quotable,  cuteness? 

In  Bingo  Brown  panders  to  straights  and 
to  lesbians  (what?!):  I  can  accept  that  Nickel 
Smith  is  a  constitutional  lesbian  who  has  an 
affair  with  a  man.  So  she’s  not  a  sperm-free, 
Kinsey-6  dyke;  we  won’t  die.  Brown  is  ob¬ 
viously  trying  to  approach  an  area  of  les- 
bian/gay  culture  that  we  still  have  trouble 
with.  Commendable.  I  do,  however,  hold 
against  Brown  such  a  contrived  “Father 
Knows  Best”  ending.  I  feel  betrayed,  and 
she  betrays  Nickel.  Spunky,  dynamic. 


Nickel,  who  belongs  to  a  tight  community  at 
Runnymede,  in  the  end  withdraws  her  faith 
in  thelfommunity  and  cops  out.  Mr.  Pierre, 
the  gay  hairdresser  (oh,  Rita  Mae,  what  a 
coup  of  originality!),  also  sends  the  message 
that  when  life  gets  down  to  the  spots  that 
“really  count,”  a  lilac-rinsed  fairy  is  inap¬ 
propriate  and  ineffective.  Brown  demon¬ 
strates  thinly-veiled  contempt  for  camp,  to 
boot:  camp  is  only  funny;  one  can’t  con¬ 
tribute  as  a  real  citizen  and  be  a  queen.  You 
can  be  out,  but  look  mainstream,  by  God! 

Bingo  is  a  nightmare  of  neat  resolution: 
old  ladies  evading  loneliness,  a  lack  of  legal 
repercussions,  magnanimous  forgiveness. 
It’s  all  as  tidy  as  a  Marshall  Field’s  gift  wrap. 
And  Brown  isn’t  above  messing  with  histori¬ 
cal  reality  and  then  magnanimously  for¬ 
giving  herself  in  the  preface  —  or  is  it  her  in¬ 
troduction...?  If  Marge  Piercy  can  fit  Gone 
to  Soldiers  around  the  real  events  of  World 
War  II,  how  come  historical  chronology 
must  suffer  so  at  Brown’s  caprice?  What 
would  Nickel  think? 

Of  course  Nickel  mouths  off  like  Rita 
Mae.  Of  course  she  wears  lipstick  and  one 
Continued  on  page  10 


The  ‘truth’  of  male- 
dominated  social  science 


The  Chalice  and  the 
Blade/Our  History,  Our 
Future 

Riane  Eisler 

Harper  &  Row,  San  Francisco,  1 98  7. 
$16.95,  cloth,  261pp. 

Reviewed  by  John  Kyper 

nthropologist  Ashley  Montagu  is 
not  a  writer  I  associate  with  hyper¬ 
bole.  Thus,  I  was  intrigued  to  see 
him  call  The  Chalice  and  the  Blade  “The 
most  important  book  since  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  Species.”  After  a  reading,  it  is  clear  he  is 
not  far  from  the  mark. 

Riane  Eisler  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1931. 
After  the  German  Anschluss  of  Austria  she 
fled  with  her  family,  first  to  Cuba  and  then 
to  the  U.S.  As  a  result  of  growing  up  in  three 
different  societies,  she  explains  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  “I  saw  that  what  people  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  consider  given  —  just  the 
way  things  are  —  is  not  the  same  every¬ 
where.”  This  early  realization  has  informed 
her  subsequent  work  in  questioning  the 
received  “truths”  of  male-dominated  social 
science. 

Even  though  that  portion  of  the  human 
experience  we  call  recorded  history  extends 
back  only  some  5000  years,  one  of  the  most 
intractable  myths  about  the  past  is  that  men 
have  always  been  in  charge.  Archaeologists, 
overwhelmingly  a  male  group,  of  course, 
chose  not  to  “see”  anything  in  cave  draw¬ 
ings  and  other  prehistoric  artifacts  that 
would  contradict  their  well-established 
archetype  of  “man  the  hunter”  as  our 
primary  ancestor. 

More  recent  archaeological  digs,  as  well 
as  a  new  look  at  the  findings  of  older  excava¬ 
tions,  have  led  to  a  reassessment  of  this 
traditional  view  of  prehistory.  For  example, 
according  to  Eisler,  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
set  of  drawings  purportedly  depicting  hunt¬ 
ing  scenes  reveal  that  the  barbs  of  the  “ar¬ 
rows"  are  going  the  wrong  way,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  weapons,  plants  are  being  depicted. 
Similarly,  certain  stylized  nude  female  fig¬ 
urines  once  considered  “caveman  erotica” 
are  representations  of  the  Mother-Goddess, 
the  source  of  life. 

Twavat'  ns  of  numerous  sites  through¬ 
out  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  reveal. 


contrary  to  stereotypes,  primarily  peaceful, 
agricultural  societies  that  did  not  worship 
war  gods.  Nor  did  they  exalt  male  chieftans. 

Instead,  these  early  peoples  developed 
forms  of  artistic  expression  like  weaving  and 
painted  pottery,  and  organized  the  earliest 
towns  of  the  Old  European  culture.  This 
culture  reached  its  apogee  approximately 
7000  years  ago  and  soon  thereafter  began  to 
be  ravaged  by  repeated  invasions  by  nomad¬ 
ic  bands  from  the  less  hospitable  periphery, 
especially  the  Indo-European  Kurgans.  The 
systematic,  violent  overthrow  of  an  ethos  of 
lifegiving  by  one  that  placed  higher  value  on 
the  taking  of  life  culminated  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Minoan  civilization  of  Crete 
some  four  millenia  later. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  such 
peaceful  societies  were  “matriarchies,” 
even  though  the  line  of  descent  was  traced 
through  the  mother.  “Patriarchy,”  and 
“matriarchy,”  Eisler  contends,  “only  rein¬ 
force  the  prevailing  view  of  reality  (and 
‘human  nature’)  by  describing  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  Moreover,  by  bringing  to 
mind  emotion-laden  and  conflicting  images 
of  tyrannical  fathers  and  wise  old  men, 
patriarchy  does  not  even  accurately  describe 
our  present  system.” 

Instead,  she  posits  contrasting  dominator 
and  partnership  models  of  human  organiza¬ 
tion.  She  then  refines  her  thinking  further: 

For  a  more  precise  term  than  patriarchy  to 
describe  a  social  system  ruled  through 
force  by  men,  1  propose  the  term  an¬ 
drocracy....  To  describe  a  real  alternative 
to  a  system  based  on  the  ranking  of  half  of 
humanity  over  the  other,  1  propose  the 
new  term  gylany  [which]  stands  for  the 
resolution  of  our  problems  through  the 
freeing  of  both  halves  of  humanity  from 
the  stultifying  and  distorting  rigidity  of 
roles  imposed  by  the  dominant  hierarchies 
inherent  in  androcratic  systems. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  current  loom¬ 
ing  prospect  of  global  annihilation  is  what 
Eisler  terms  a  “breakthrough  in  evolution,” 
a  dramatic  rupture  of  the  pattern  of  the  past 
5000  years  and  the  creation  of  a  true 
partnership  society.  Thus  a  pro-feminist 
consciousness  is  not  peripheral,  but  of  cen¬ 
tral  importance,  if  humankind  is  to  survive 
and  move  out  of  its  present  impasse. 

It  is  impossible  to  create  a  just  and  equal 
society  “as  long  as  a  dominator-dominated 
Continued  on  page  1 1 
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Dyke  poetry  in  the  Afro- 
American  oral  tradition 


Meditations  On  The  Rainbow 

Sapphire 

Crystal  Banana  Press  (P.0.  Box  975, 
Manhattanville  Sta.,  NY,  NY  10027),  1987 
$  7. 00  paper,  7 1  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Terri  L.  Jewell 

uring  the  second  National  Black 
Writers  Conference  held  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  late  March 
of  this  year,  guest  writers  concurred  that  the 
business  at  hand  for  any  Black  writer  is  to 
address  the  concerns  of  race  and  of  African 
American  life  in  this  country.  To  deter  from 
this  focus,  they  said,  would  be  to  lie.  Sap¬ 
phire,  a  Black  lesbian  feminist,  has  had  her 
work  in  the  gay  press  for  a  decade  and 
Meditations  on  the  Rainbow ,  her  first  book 
of  poetry,  does  not  lie.  Not  only  has  she 
been  consistent  in  examining  the  issues  that 
affect  her  own  urban  existence  and  herstory, 
but  she  has  used  the  full  nuance  of  her 
cultural  voice  as  a  Black  woman  who  loves 
women. 

The  chapbook  reads  like  one  long  poem, 
but  is  broken  up  into  sections  of  color. 
Cognizant  of  her  audience.  Sapphire  uses 
clear,  vivid  language  that  impacts  the 
readers  line  by  line.  Her  imagery  is  im¬ 
mediate,  written  to  be  read  out  loud  as  much 
of  the  poetry  from  the  1960s  was  written, 
true  to  African  American  oral  tradition.* 
The  strongest  section  of  the  book  is  the  last, 
“blue.”  This  piece  stands  evident  to  the 
potency  of  Black  writing  once  the  diluting 
effects  of  “universality”  (accessibility  to  a 
primarily  heterosexual  and  Eurocentric  au¬ 
dience)  are  minimized  and  the  motifs  and 
symbols  basic  to  Black  culture  are  realized. 
Not  only  is  “blue”  a  blues  poem,  but  a 
testimonial  to  a  Black  dyke’s  consciousness. 
It  opens: 

Big  Mama  Thornton 
is  dead, 
aggressive 
blues  shouter 
wild  woman 
attack  heart  broke 
burnt  out  liver 
she  could  blow 
that  mouth  harp 
she  loved  the  blues 
&  women. 

“Blue”  continues  later: 


one  of  the  first  things  the  Beatles  said 
when  they  got  here  was  that  they  wanted 
to  see  Muddy  Waters  &  Bo  Diddley. 
a  reporter  asked,  “where’s  that?” 
they  Iaffed  and  said,  “don’t  you  know 
who  your  own  famous  people  are  here?” 

Sapphire  loses  none  of  her  own  special 
seasoning  in  the  ways  of  loving  when  she 
writes  further  on  in  “blue”: 

encompass  my  ear 
in  your  mouth 
&  make  me  holler 
all  down  Central  Avenue 
for  you 
&  you  know 
i  will 

cause  i’m  just 
that  kind  of  woman 

Sapphire  continues  her  ruminations  on 
issues  of  Black  women’s  responsibility  and 
their  need  to  seize  every  chance  to  act 
toward  societal  and  world  change.  The  piece 
entitled  “black”  lends  voice  to  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  African  American  women  by 
using  the  symbolism  of  the  color  that  is  ALL 
colors  and,  in  essence,  all  possibilities. 

The  “red”  poem  arises  from  Sapphire’s 
gift  as  a  performance  poet  and  best  derives  its 
meaning  and  flavor  when  articulated  by  a 
strong  vocalist.  This  strength  is  also  its 
downfall  when  placed  on  the  flatness  of  the 
new  clean  page. 

The  rallying  cry  in  “lavender”  not  only 
strikes  a  chord  for  connectedness  among  les¬ 
bians  and  gays  (to  which  the  chapbook  is 
dedicated),  but  also  recognizes  the 
dangerous  and  sometimes  sad  lesbian/gay 
reality: 

But  still 
in  spite  of 
racism, 
classism, 

internalized  homophobia  & 
petit  bourgeois  opportunism 
a 

lavender 

mist 

is 

rising . 

Despite  the  preachiness  in  one  small  part 
of  the  book  and  a  feeling  that  Sapphire 
could  have  said  much  more  (and  hopefully 
she  will  in  future  books!),  Meditations  On 
The  Rainbow  is  a  work  most  welcome  from 
a  good  poet.  □ 


A  lezbeen  Sam  Spade 


She  Came  Too  Late 

Mary  Wings 

The  Crossing  Press,  Freedom,  CA,  1987 
$7.95  paper,  197pp. 

Reviewed  by  Georgia  Cotrell 

he  title  of  Mary  Wings’  novel,  She 
Came  Too  Late  doesn’t  fit  the  stuff 
of  the  book.  But  that  really  doesn’t 
matter.  It’s  a  title  that  makes  you  laugh 
because  it’s  on  a  lesbian  mystery.  And  any 
title  that  makes  you  laugh  beats  the  hell  out- 
ta  one  that  just  lies  there  on  the  shelf  like  a 
dead  tuna.  And  it  makes  you  hope  that 
there’s  lesbian  sex  in  it,  too,  and  in  fact  there 
is.  The  cover  illustration  —  presumably  of 
the  heroine  in  a  Dick-Tracy-like  pose  —  is 
not  unsnazzy  either. 

But  the  best  thing  about  She  Came  Too 
Late  is  what’s  in  it.  Wings,  this  very  good- 
looking  woman  from  Chicago,  has  served 
up  a  damned  good  parody  of  Dashiell  Ham¬ 
mett’s  detective  genre,  with  a  lezbeen  twist. 
In  fact,  it’s  not  just  damned  good,  it’s  a 
parody  of  the  first  water,  deftly  executed, 
tight  as  a  drum. 

The  Sam  Spade  talk -alike,  super-cynical 
heroine  of  the  piece  is  named  Emma  Victor, 
and  there’s  no  end  to  her  rapid-fire,  mono¬ 
tonic,  street-smart  patter.  Although  she  on¬ 
ly  smokes  a  cigarette  once  in  this  book,  you 
can  really  almost  hear  this  character  talking 
low  and  sharp,  out  of  one  side  of  her  mouth. 
Take  this  example: 

I  started  the  car  and  drove  to  another 
phone  booth.  1  dialled  Logan  airport  and 
found  out  that  my  tickets  to  Yuma  were 
waiting.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  car  and 
drove  to  the  fanciest  French  restaurant  I 
knew.  1  wanted  to  look  at  peacock  blue 
tablecloths  again.  With  my  plastic  credit 
card  1  bought  two  hours  of  eating  and 
drinking.  The  food  was  great  and  the  wine 
kept  me  from  thinking  too  much  about  the 
nasty  waiters  and  how  1  was  supporting 
Bank  of  Boston’s  tendency  toward  usury. 


Emma  is  working  for  a  telephone  hotline 
for  women  in  modern-day  Boston  when 
events  lead  her  to  discover  the  murdered 
body  of  an  acquaintance.  Through  a  couple 
of  slick  developments,  Wings  sets  it  up  so 
that  Emma  not  only  cannot  cooperate  fully 
with  the  police  in  the  investigation,  but  is 
also  given  leave  from  her  job  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  so  that  she  can  pursue  the  case  on  her 
own.  Voila!,  instant  dyke  detective! 

Wings’  handling  of  the  standard-issue 
Hammettesque  equipment  (Emma  gets  slip¬ 
ped  a  Mickey;  she  gets  bonked  on  the  back 
of  the  head;  she  even  gets  to  tell  the 
murderer  at  the  end  of  the  story,  “I’m  sen¬ 
ding  you  over,  sweetheart,”  just  like  Sam  to 
Bridget  in  The  Maltese  Falcon)  is  light,  fast, 
and  witty  enough  to  allow  even  inveterate 
non-readers  of  mysteries  like  myself  to  stay 
tuned.  The  romance  between  Emma  and  the 
lovely  Frances  Cohen,  M.D.  goes  a  long  way 
toward  sustaining  that  momentum,  too. 
(Aw  hell,  I  wouldn’t  have  picked  up  a 
straight  mystery  novel.)  Wings  writes  about 
sex  very,  very  well,  especially  given  the  con¬ 
straints  of  the  style. 

In  fact,  all  of  She  Came  Too  Late  is 
delightfully  well-written:  one  of  the  most 
commendable  things  about  it  is  Wings’ 
handiness  with  metaphor  —  she  writes  of  a 
character  who’s  “a  good  co-worker,  but 
with  as  much  sense  of  humor  as  a  cardboard 
box.”  Or,  “The  night  came  back  to  me,  like 
a  bolt  shooting  into  a  lock.”  And  again: 
“The  place  was  cosy  as  a  drainpipe.”  My 
only  problem  with  the  book  was  that  no 
consistent  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
rectify,  in  the  U.S.  version,  all  the  British 
spellings  from  the  original  London  publica¬ 
tion.  One  therefore  finds  oneself  reading  of 
tyres  and  programmes  and  rationalisations. 
A  little  off-putting,  but  not  by  much. 

She  Came  Too  Late  makes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  genre,  and  an  Emma  Victor 
convert  of  me.  On  top  of  everything  else,  I 
Continued  on  page  1 1 


The  novel  that  puts 
gay  male  liberation 
—  through  sex  —  to 
the  test 

Alan  Hollinghurst’s  glorious  first  novel 


From  Oh  Boy! 

‘(Pant)  Kiss.. .Me... 
rm...Gonna’...Cum!* 


The  Swimming-Pool  Library 

Alan  Hollinghurst 
Random  House,  NY,  1988 
SI 6.95  cloth,  288pp. 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Walton 

t’s  the  spring  of  1983,  and  the  streets  of 
London  are  alive  with  sex!  AIDS  is  on  a 
slow  boat  over  the  Atlantic,  and  pro¬ 
miscuity  promises,  like  a  long  summer  even¬ 
ing,  to  last  forever. 

Will  Beckwith  is  the  kind  of  guy  who 
can’t  take  the  subway  —  with  all  those  trap¬ 
ped  men  —  without  getting  a  hard-on.  He’s 
been  getting  a  lot  of  them  lately  since  a  few 
too  many  Pimm’s  helped  him  gaily  lurch  his 
Lancia  into  a  car  “in  his  blind  spot,”  and  he 
lost  his  license.  Not  that  it  matters  all  that 
much.  Will  certainly  has  places  to  go  —  the 
gym,  the  disco,  the  toilets,  the  bars  —  but 
never  to  work.  His  viscount  grandfather, 
Lord  Beckwith,  has  settled  much  of  his 
estate  on  Will  to  escape  death  duties,  leaving 
Will  free  to  do  pretty  much  as  —  well  —  he 
will! 

Which  for  Will  means  sex,  for  Will  (good- 
looking,  well-born,  and  young)  is  queer, 
and  heterosexism  is  the  only  oppression  he’s 
ever  known.  His  housemaster  at  the  elite 
prep  school  he  attended  mildly  reproved 
him  once  for  “messing  around  with  Mount- 
joy  [the  house  tart].  You  lack  vocation, 
William,  that  is  what  troubles  me.’  ” 

Messing  around  became  his  vocation. 
And  it’s  one  he  mastered.  Will  is  sexually 
liberated.  He’s  on  the  prowl,  ready  to  pick 
up  and  plug  in,  to  pull  out  and  move  on.  His 
preference  for  fucking  young  Black  men 
(younger  than  his  25  years)  doesn’t  prevent 
his  hooking  up  as  needed  with  anything  hot 
that  comes  his  way. 

James,  Will’s  best  friend  since  Oxford 
and  now  an  overworked  family  doctor,  has 
no  such  luck.  Though  James  is  excellent 
husband  material,  he  is  unable  “to  project 
sexuality”  in  the  bars  and  discos,  and  so 
unable  to  plug  into  the  pick-up  machine. 
And  that’s  that!  For  neither  he  nor  Will  nor 
anybody  else  their  age  seems  to  have  gay 
social  life.  That’s  a  second-best,  reserved  for 


Gay  and  Lesbian  Poetry  in 
Our  Time 

Carl  Morse  and  Joan  Larkin,  eds. 

St.  Martin’s  Press,  NY,  1988 
S 29.95  cloth,  401pp. 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Bronski 

am  not  particularly  a  poetry  fan.  This 
may  not  seem  like  an  odd  admission  until 
I  also  confess  that  I  read  almost  all  of  the 
lesbian  and  gay  poetry  published.  I  have 
also  worked  on  the  Good  Gay  Poet  Collec¬ 
tive  helping  to  publish  books  and  sometimes 
set  up  readings.  I  have  worked  on  gay  male 
newspapers  in  which  I  helped  choose  poetry 
and  printed  poetry  criticism.  I,  myself,  have 
written  poetry  criticism;  hell,  I  am  lovers 
with  a  poet  and  consider  many  other  poets 
among  my  best  friends.  But  my  relationship 
to  poetry  has  always  been  a  rather  cold  one: 
1  appreciate  it,  feel  it  is  a  political  duty  to 
help  nurture  it  but  it  is  rare  that  I  am  terribly 
moved  by  it;  the  earth  does  not  move  nor  the 
skies  open  with  revelation  when  I  read  it. 
The  truth  is  that  I  would  rather  see  a  movie 
or  play,  or  read  a  book  of  prose,  than 
engage  with  verse  on  the  printed  page.  All  of 
this  by  way  of  explaining  the  emotional 
shock  1  felt  —  the  down-to-my-toes  visceral 
thrill  —  when  1  reached  the  last  page  of  Carl 
Morse  and  Joan  Larkin’s  important  and 
monumental  new  anthology,  Gay  and  Les¬ 
bian  Poetry  in  Our  Time. 

At  First  the  title  was  off-putting.  Who  do 


the  older  queens  who  have  had  to  retire 
from  the  “Life.” 

Will  makes  contact  (of  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  sort)  with  just  such  an  older  queen 
one  day  in  a  public  toilet.  Lord  Nantwich 
and  Will  take  up  a  kindly  association  under 
the  guise  of  Will’s  writing  the  older  man’s 
life.  Excerpts  from  his  diaries  are  included  in 
the  novel  and  detail  the  career  of  a  colonial 
official  stationed  in  Africa  and  in  love  with 
Black  men.  As  Will  reads  them,  he  begins  an 
innocent  descent  into  guilty  self-knowledge. 

Will  Beckwith  is  the  hero  of  Alan  Holl¬ 
inghurst’s  first  novel,  which  has  flown  over 
from  London  on  a  fast  jet  with  a  cargo-hold 
of  laudatory  reviews.  It  has  received  a  pile 
more  here  since  landing  and  deserves  them 
all.  Some  of  you  may  have  run  out  already 
to  read  this  book.  Some  of  you  may  hold 
out  till  I  tell  you  that  The  Swimming-Pool 
Library  has  “the  sexed  immediacy  of  [big- 
city]  life”  you  loved  in  Taxi  zum  Klo  (plus 
three  blisteringly  hot  sex  scenes  I  wouldn’t 
dare  read  on  any  subway  in  the  world). 
Others  may  be  wanting  to  hear  about 
literary  quality  (imagine  George  Eliot  come 
again  as  a  gay  man  and  writing  in  the  first 
person)  or  its  entertainment  values  (a  ter¬ 
rific  read!  with  its  gumshoe  menace  and 
chapter-ending  cliffhangers).  For  those  of 
you,  however,  who  are  holding  out  for 
something  more  politically  hefty,  something 
morally  serious  —  for  you  I’m  writing  the 
rest  of  this  review. 

This  is  a  novel  that  puts  gay  liberation  to 
the  test.  It  places  before  us  the  complex 
reality  of  a  life  of  appetitive,  atomistic  sex- . 
uality.  It  calls  into  question  all  the  optimism 
we  ever  felt  about  the  liberating  potential  of 
free  sexual  expression,  in  particular,  its 
redemptive  potential  for  rich,  white  men. 

Pick-up  sex  gives  Will  a  sense  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  empowerment.  He  feels  he  could 
achieve  anything  he  wanted  to  if  he  were  on¬ 
ly  determined  enough.  Even  change  himself! 
But  why  would  someone  for  whom  vanity 
has  become  second-nature  want  to  change? 
And  as  for  the  world,  its  oppression  of  him 
has  been  cushioned  by  a  life  of  privilege. 
Will  has  never  felt  oppressed  nor  had  to 
Continued  on  page  12 


they  think  they  are :  “In  Our  Time,”  as 
though  it  was  some  pompous  Time-Life 
series  of  “important  cultural  concern.”  But 
in  reading  it  became  clear  that  the  editors 
have  actually  captured  the  diversity  of  gay 
literary  expression  since  the  end  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  It  is  not  just  that  they 
have  provided  a  diversity  which  includes 
gender,  age,  race,  color,  experience  and 
political  belief  (although  that  in  and  of  itself 
is  quite  an  accomplishment)  but  rather  that 
they  have  provided  both  a  map  and  a  key  to 
understanding  the  emotional  and  historical 
continuity  that  weaves  all  of  these  women 
and  men  into  the  fabric  of  gay  culture,  of  a 
single  gay  sensibility  made  up  of  endlessly 
different  feelings,  ideas  and  experiences. 

There  is  so  much  here,  let’s  get  some 
quick  facts  out  to  see  what  we  are  talking 
about.  There  are  94  poets  included;  of  these 
43  are  women,  51  are  men.  There  are  estab¬ 
lished,  well-known  names  like  Adrienne 
Rich  and  James  Schuyler,  as  well  as  writers 
whose  names  always  pop  up  in  lesbian  and 
gay  anthologies  —  Jan  Clausen,  Thom 
Gunn,  Dennis  Cooper,  Olga  Broumas.  But 
there  are  also  many  names  —  Vickie  Sears, 
Anita  Skeen,  Michael  Lassell,  J.M.  Regan 
—  whose  names  are  not  (at  least  to  me) 
‘known.  But  perhaps  what  is  most  striking 
about  the  volume  is  the  care  taken  to  include 
a  full  range  (not  a  token  counting)  of  poets 
of  color.  Cheryl  Clarke,  June  Jordan, 
Langston  Hughes  and  Essex  Hemphill  are 
Continued  on  page  13 


Meatmen  and  more  comics 

And  Still  More  Meatmen:  An 
anthology  of  gay  male  comics 

Winston  Leyland,  ea. 

Leyland  Publications,  San  Francisco,  1 988 
$  1 1.95  paper,  158pp. 

Oh  Boy!  Sex  Comics 

Brad  Parker 

Leyland  Publications,  San  Francisco,  1 988 
$10.95  paper 

Strip  AIDS  U.S.A. 

Trina  Robbins,  Bill  Sienkiewicz,  Robert 
Triptow,  eds. 

Last  Gasp,  San  Francisco,  1 988 
$  9.95  paper 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Wittke 

here  else  but  in  the  world  of  the 
comic  strip  can  the  most  deprav¬ 
ed  fantasies  and  lust-filled 
behaviors  be  trotted  out  right  your  eyes? 
Oh  sure,  you  can  imagine  all  of  these  things 
at  the  suggestion  of  your  favorite  porn 
writer,  or  take  the  photographic  suggestions 
of  the  producers  of  visual  porn  as  a  jump- 
off  point,  but  in  the  line-drawing  universe  it 
is  possible  to  shoot  a  load  right  up  the  butt 
of  your  partner  and  feel  completely  worry- 
free! 

A  Concerned  Lesbian  Colleague  (CLC) 
leafed  through  my  copies  of  the  sex  comics 
Oh  Boy!  by  Brad  Parker  and  the  third  an¬ 
thology  in  a  series  of  gay  male  comics  from 
Leyland  Publications  And  Still  More 
Meatmen  and  exclaimed  “There’s  a  lot  of 
unsafe  sex  in  these  books!”  And  I  say 
“Thank  god!”  If  the  bodily  fluids  in  ques¬ 
tion  consist  mainly  of  the  ink  from  a  Pilot 
Razorpoint  then  gimme  gallons  of  the  stuff! 

The  range  of  Parker’s  work  is  well- 
represented  in  the  Oh  Boy!  compilation. 
Whether  it’s  the  outerspace  fantasy  of  “The 
Adventures  of  Max  Puma,”  with  its  mostly 
always-naked  hero;  “Big  Dicked  Cocksuck¬ 
ing  Surfers,”  special  West  Coast  feel;  or  the 
wordless,  evocative,  loin-stirring 
“Bedwyr,”  created  under  the  pseudonym 
Ace  Moorcock  —  or  any  of  the  numerous 
others  —  Parker  creates  distinctive 
scenarios  in  which  men  of  all  colors  and 
body  types  (well,  they’re  all  muscular  and 
“hung  like  Italian  racehorses”  but  you  get  a 
choice  of  smooth  or  hirsute,  circumcised  or 
uncut!)  fuck,  suck  and  say  things  like 
“(Pant)Kiss...  Me... I’m... Gonna’... Cum!” 

Or  how  about  this  exchange  between  two 
straight-poseur  surfer  dudes?  “Ah,  so  how 
big  is  your  dick,  you  queer?”  “Way-huger 
then  yours,  fag-bait.”  How  real!  Of  course 
two  panels  later  one  shows  his  true  colors  by 
saying  “’’Open  up  an’  slurp  down  my  red 
hot  meat  puppie!”  Youth,  youth,  youth! 
The  rest  of  Parker’s  world,  not  only  in  the 
strips  but  in  the  equally  successful  single¬ 
panel  comics,  is  more  upfront  —  but  all  of  it 
is  sex-positive  to  the  max,  with  big  dicked 
men  getting  exactly  what  they  want, 
whenever  they  want  it.  A  great  compilation 
by  a  chronicler  of  a  very  important  part  of 
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gay  male  sex  culture! 

And  Still  More  Meatmen  is  an  even  more 
diverse  collection  of  comics  representing  the 
work  of  18  different  artists.  Sex  of  all 
varieties,  AIDS-conscious  and  non-,  is 
depicted  throughout  the  volume  by  some  of 
the  premier  artists  in  the  world  of  gay  male 
comics. 

We  journey  from  the  wordless  “Mike” 
strip  by  the  recent  ly-Owt/oo^-endorsed 
father  figure  of  the  comics  world,  Tom  of 
Finland,  to  the  absolutely  obscene  and  ex¬ 
tremely  arousing  “Troopship”  story  by  ar¬ 
tist  Stephen  (in  which  a  boatload  of  sailors 
fills  up  a  swimming  pool  with  their  cum  and 
then  throws  in  various  “prisoners”).  Selec¬ 
tions  from  “Cathartic  Comics,”  some 
Gerard  Donelan  panels,  “Murphy’s 
Manor,”  “Bernie,”  “Castro”  and  a  very 
wordy  farm  story  by  the  artist  The  Hun  (a 
major  turn-on)  are  also  included. 

The  compilation  is  dedicated  to  the  late  A1 
Shapiro,  known  as  “A.  Jay,”  whose 
seminal  character  Harry  Chess  now  adorns 
Shapiro’s  NAMES  Project  panel.  Harry’s 
adventures  open  this  collection  with  their 
very  ’70s,  very  sexy,  very  heavy  on  the  sex 
drawings.  The  complicated  plot  line  includ¬ 
ed  here  has  Harry  battling  Nazis,  not  the 
best  of  the  strip  by  any  means;  other  Harry 
Chess  stories  have  appeared  in  the  earlier 
Meatmen  compilations.  A.  Jay’s  influence 
on  other  comics  artists  is  clear,  and  the 
Meatmen  series  is  a  great  place  to  look  for  it. 

Strip  AIDS  USA  is  another  story  entirely. 
Conceived  by  feminist  artist  Trina  Robbins 
after  she  saw  the  British  comic  collection 
Strip  AIDS  at  a  London  comics  convention. 
Strip  AIDS  USA  features  the  work  of  140 
different  artists,  from  super-trendy  cool  cats 
Los  Bros  Hernandez  (creators  of  the  hottest 
cult  comic  in  the  world,  Love  and  Rockets) 
to  big-wigs  from  mainstream  comic  com¬ 
panies  like  Marvel  and  DC. 

The  work,  all  of  which  deals  directly  with 
the  AIDS  epidemic,  is  universally  good  in- 
tentioned  but  a  mixed  bag  as  far  as  attitudes 
toward  sex  is  concerned.  Given  that  dif¬ 
ferent  artists  are  at  different  stages  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  realities  of  the  epidemic,  it’s  to 
be  expected  that  there  are  a  few  (and  mostly 
straight)  characters  here  and  there  saying 
“It’s  not  the  sex  I  wanted,  anyway,  I  just 
want  to  be  held,”  a  good  deal  of  anti¬ 
promiscuity,  “get  tested”  philosophy  and 
sloppy  language  along  the  lines  of  “AIDS 
virus”  and  “AIDS  victim”  being  bandied 
about.  But  there  is  even  more  stuff  that  is 
completely  right  on. 

Our  own  (and  everybody  else’s)  Alison 
Bechdel  contributed  a  fabulous  strip  in 
which  her  “Dykes  to  Watch  Out  For”  stars 
Mo  and  Ginger  discuss  the  phenomenon  of 
lesbians  volunteering  for  AIDS  service 
organizations.  Not  only  is  the  strip  witty  and 
insightful  (Mo:  “74  percent  of  all  women 
with  AIDS  are  women  of  color.”  Ginger:  “I 
love  it  when  white  women  quote  statistics 
about  people  of  color.  ’  ’)  but  it  has  the  single 
best  Bechdel  background  joke  ever  (the  gals 
are  watching  “Wheel  of  Fortune”  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  buy  a  lot  of  vowels  to 
Continued  on  page  1 2 
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Survival  and  sex 

The  visceral  thrill  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Poetry  in  Our  Time 


Rita  Mae 

Continued  from  page  8 

dangly  earring  in  each  ear  —  like  Rita  Mae. 
And  of  course,  she’s  a  writer. ..but  hopeful¬ 
ly  better  than  Rita  Mae. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  Bantam  Books, 
usually  a  reprint  publisher,  lets  Rita  Mae 
Brown  write  her  books  as  such  obvious 
mouthpieces  for  her  own  quippy  ideas.  If 
she  wants  to  be  an  essayist,  then  she  should 
improve  her  stock  portfolio  and  live  off 
dividends  while  she  spouts  off  —  ah,  but  will 
she  be  as  famous  as  an  essayist  as  she  has 
been  as  a  novelist?  Also,  if  $5000  per  ap¬ 
pearance  is  intentionally  prohibitive,  fine.  If 
not,  and  if  Brown  expects  to  mingle  with  the 
adoring  masses  and  make  some  money,  per¬ 
haps  she  could  increase  her  volume  of  public 
appearances  and  make  a  living  by  pricing 
herself  a  bit  less  extravagantly.  Has  she 
heard  of  sliding  scales,  maybe?  My  God, 
could  she  have  voted  for  Skippy’s  evil  twin 
and  Malibu  Ken?! 

If  Rita  Mae  Brown  were  an  exceptional 
writer,  I  might  be  more  willing  to  give  an  ear 
to  her  pontificating,  as  in  her  book  on  how 
to  write,  Starting  From  Scratch.  But  even  as 
a  pulp  writer.  Brown  will  have  to  treat  les¬ 
bians  as  more  than  a  bunch  of  anencephalic 
semi-literates  who  will  sanctify  her  name 
forevermore.  We  have  to  have  the  guts  to 
say,  “Keep  editing,  Rita  Mae;  paper  is 
cheap  and  we  expect  better!”  □ 


Marina 

Continued  from  page  7 

suckling  and  demanding.  Clearly  at  times 
this  pattern  fills  her  with  contempt:  “With 
sub-human  feebleness  and  ...  indecency 
[men]  swallow  the  soft  vulnerable  bodies  of 
their  mothers  their  sisters  their  wives  and  the 
daughters  with  whom  they  are  in  love.” 

The  mother/daughter  incest  taboo  works 
even  harder  on  Bianca’s  imagination,  most¬ 
ly  because  she  feels  it  is  more  forbidden.  In 
this  taboo  apparently  lies  the  power  and 
fury  of  her  relationship  with  Marina,  since 
she  constantly  ascribes  their  roles  along 
these  lines.  The  first  time  she  made  love  to 
Marina  she  confronted  not  just  her  own  self, 
“a  dark  primeval  self  which  I  do  not  know 
and  perhaps  do  not  want  to  know,”  but 
more  terrifyingly  — 

“there  at  the  very  bottom  of  your  open  sex 
was  my  mother...  and  I  was  filled  with  all 
the  terror  recalled  by  a  forgotten  tempta¬ 
tion  of  incest....  When  I  found  your  sex 
confronting  me  I  couldn’t  help  knowing 
that  it  was  also  the  lacerated  flesh  of  my 
mother’s  heart... and  this  awareness  an¬ 
nihilated  me.” 

Bianca  questions  throughout  the  novel 
which  sexual  confrontation  holds  more  fear, 
and  more  power:  that  with  “the  other,”  the 
“male  womb”  as  she  says,  or  that  with  one’s 
own  self,  the  maternal  self.  It  is  not  clear 
that  she  finds  an  answer  to  the  question. 

In  fact,  Bianca’s  meditations  on  men  and 
women,  and  on  heterosexual  and  lesbian 
relationships,  with  her  quiet  assumptions 
about  the  meanings  of  “self”  and  “other” 
or  the  casual  fact  at  the  end  of  the  novel  that 
both  Bianca  and  Marina  are  getting  involved 
with  men,  might  leave  some  readers  a  little 
suspicious.  But  a  positive  reading  of  Letters 
to  Marina  points,  I  think,  in  the  direction 
any  woman  must  take  to  be  whole  and  in¬ 
tegrated  in  her  loves,  with  no  matter  which 
sex  —  that  is,  to  a  reclamation  of  self,  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  one’s  own  voice.  Although  the 
ending  of  the  novel  is  ambiguous,  there  are 
clues  that  Bianca  has  by  the  end  of  the  story 
moved  away  from  her  own  need  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  hunger,  the  devouring  by  those 
she  loves. 

The  structure  of  the  novel  itself  affirms 
Bianca,  since  although  it  is  Marina’s  name 
that  is  constantly  evoked  (the  tetters  begin 
uniformly  with  “Dear  Marina”  and  are 
never  signed),  Marina  doesn’t  have  the 
chance  for  a  reply;  it  is  only  Bianca’s  voice 
the  reader  hears.  And  in  retracing  events 
from  her  childhood,  including  many  strange 
and  provocative  stories  from  her  school 
days,  Bianca  explicitly  creates  the  vision  of 
herself  that  Marina  has  denied  by  denying 
Bianca  her  past.  Even  when  Bianca  de¬ 
scribes  her  dreams  she  often  follows  with 
Marina’s  imagined  interpretations  of  them, 
some  of  which  seem  clearly  to  be  distorted, 
as  if  to  remind  herself  of  the  ways  in  which 
Marina  has  mis-imagined  her.  The  sensation 
of  being  devoured  (though  it  is  echoed  liter¬ 
ally  in  the  descriptions  of  their  lovemaking) 
springs  from  the  sensation  of  being  effaced. 

It  is  that  effacement  which  Bianca  fights  in 
telling  her  own  story  for  herself. 

She  also  has  a  certain  amount  of  self¬ 
dislike  to  overcome.  Bianca  frequently  ex¬ 
periences  the  desire  to  be  someone  else;  and 
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though  some  of  this  immediate  empathy 
must  contribute  to  her  strengths  as  a 
novelist,  it  also  clearly  saps  her  ability  to  be 
her  self  —  not  mother,  not  daughter,  not 
wife,  but  self.  The  only  hint  Maraini  gives  us 
by  the  end  that  Bianca  may  be  closer  to  a 
peace  with  herself  is  her  success  in  writing 
the  novel.  Though  she  closes  with  the  famili¬ 
ar  doubt  about  its  worth,  she  finishes  the 
bulk  of  her  work  on  it,  and  therein  lies  her 
apparent  emergence  of  self  at  the  end. 

One  view  of  Letters  to  Marina  is  that  it  is  a 
complex  delving  into  the  feeling  women 
often  have  of  being  consumed  by  the  people 
they  love;  another  that  is  the  chronicle 
of  a  woman’s  construction  through  dream, 
myth  and  memory  of  her  authentic  self; 
another  that  it  is  an  artful,  Duras-like  col¬ 
lage  of  vivid  image,  taste  and  sound  creating 
a  layered  description  of  broken  love  and  the 
difficulties  of  writing.  All  elements  are 
within  this  dense  and  lyrical  novel  —  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  read  it  as  you  need  to.  And  if  you’re 
wondering  about  hungry  lovers,  take  this 
novel  to  bed  with  you  and  think  carefully 
about  their  dangers.  □ 


Announcements 

Kitchen  Table:  Women  of  Color 
Press  calls  for  submissions 
for  their  new  anthology,  The  Third  Wave: 
Feminist  Perspectives  on  Racism. 

Submissions  are  encouraged  on  topics  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  dialogues  among  diverse  women  of  col¬ 
or  on  the  differential  effects  of  racism 

•  racism  and  its  connections  to  misogyny, 
anti-semitism,  class  and  homophobia 

•  historical  analyses  and  contemporary 
manifestations  of  racism 

•  dialogues  among  white  women  regar¬ 
ding  the  elimination  of  white  supremacy 

•  coalition  politics  between  women  of 
color  and  white  women 

•  explorations  of  how  racial  identities  are 
shaped  by  culture 

The  new  deadline  for  submissions  is  Jan. 
31,  1989.  Maximum  length  is  25-30  pages, 
double-spaced.  Send  five  copies  to  Sharon 
Day,  444  Lafayette  Rd.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
55155. 

*  *  » 

Lesbian  photographers  are  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  photos  of  lesbians  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  revised  edition  of  Our  Right  to  Love: 

A  Lesbian  Resource  Book ,  edited  by  Ginny 
Vida,  to  be  published  by  E.P.  Dutton. 
Photos  depicting  affection,  friendship,  les¬ 
bians  at  play  and  work,  old,  middle-aged 
and  young.  Black,  white,  Asian,  Latina, 
and  Native  American,  etc.  are  requested. 
Photos  of  prominent  straight  supporters  of 
lesbian/gay  rights  are  also  sought. 

Photographers  will  receive  $35  per  photo 
published.  Photos  must  be  black  and  white 
and  all  persons  pictured  must  sign  a  photo 
release  provided  by  the  editor. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ginny 
Vida,  45  Plaza  St.,  #1-G,  Brooklyn,  NY, 
11217,  (718)  789-0391. 

*  *  * 

Herbooks  is  the  publisher  of  The  Lesbian 
in  Front  of  the  Classroom,  a  book  of 
writings  by  lesbian  teachers  which  was 
reviewed  in  GCN's  May  15  issue.  The  book 
may  be  ordered  directly  from  Herbooks  at  a 
cost  of  $6.50  plus  $1.00  shipping  (25c  ship¬ 
ping  each  additional  copy);  write  P.O.  Box 
7467,  Santa  Cruz,  CA,  95061  or  call  (408) 
425-7493.  Herbooks  is  also  the  distributor 
of  Between  the  Lines,  an  anthology  by 
Pacific/ Asian  lesbians  reviewed  in  GCN's 
May  22  issue.  Between  the  Lines  is  available 
for  $4.95  plus  shipping  costs  as  above. 

*  *  * 

Watch  for  reviews  of  these  and  other 
books  in  upcoming  issues  of  GCN: 

Mortal  Embrace,  Living  with  AIDS,  by  Em¬ 
manuel  Dreuilhe 

Mundane's  World,  by  Judy  Grahn 
Borderlands,  by  Gloria  Anzaldua 
Shoulders,  by  Georgia  Cotrell 
Looking  at  Gay  and  Lesbian  Life,  by  War¬ 
ren  Blumenfeld  and  Diane  Raymond 
Tight  Spaces,  by  Kesho  Scott,  Cherry 
Muhanji,  and  Egyirba  High 
Oscar  Wilde,  by  Richard  Ellmann 
AIDS,  Inc.,  by  John  Rappoport 
AIDS:  The  Women,  ed.  by  Ines  Rieder  and 
Patricia  Ruppelt 

Charles  Laughton:  a  Difficult  Actor,  by 
Simon  Callow 

Feminist  in  the  Dark,  by  Kathi  Maio 
Lesbian  Stages,  by  Sarah  Dreher 
The  Temple,  by  Stephen  Spender 
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19  89  CALENDAR 


Mark  the  days  and  share  some  wait  space 
with  14  glamorous,  sexy  and  intriguing 
women... a  new  friend  for  each  month 
sharing  her  ideals,  dreams  and  vital  infor¬ 
mation  with  you. 
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At  last,  a  timely  and  authoritative 
guide  to  creating  healthy, 
lasting  gay  partnerships. 


Gay&  Lesbian 
Relationships 
That  Last 


BETTY  BLR/ON, Pu  l) 


“Now  that  Betty  Berzon  has 
told  lesbian  and  gay  people 
how  to  enjoy  permanent 
relationships,  she  should  do 
the  same  for  heterosexuals 
We  all  need  help  on  this 
issue1"— Rita  Mae  Brown, 
author  of  Bingo 

"A  masterpiece1  This  book 
ought  to  be  around  for  a 
century  PERMANENT 
PARTNERS  is  the  book  that 
gay  people  have  needed 
from  the  beginning 
—George  Weinberg.  Ph  D, 
author  of  Society  and  the 
Healthy  Homosexual 

"Betty  Berzon  is  a  saint  of 
nurturing  This  is  a  needed 
book,  honestly  and  expertly 
exploring  gay  and 
lesbian  relationships  ' 
—Malcolm  Boyd, 
author  of  Gay  Priests 


0-525-24698-3 
$19.95  cloth 


DUTTON 

2  Park  Ave 

New  York  NY  I OU 1 6 

(212)  725-1818 


LYNNE  S.  BRANDON,  PH.D. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

57  CAMERON  AVE  •  SOMERVILLE.  MA  02144  •  617-776-5866 


LONG  RANGE  PLANNING.  STATE  CONTRACTING. 
BUDGETING,  STAFF  TRAINING  &  SUPERVISION. 
CONVERSION  TO  COMPUTERIZED  SYSTEMS 


Quality 

printing 


(617)  524-6822 


Red  Sun  Press,  a  worker- 

_ _ _  controlled  collective  and  a  union 

shop,  can  meet  your  complete 
JUt  printing  needs,  from  layout  to  bindery, 

fl  Call  us  for  an  estimate 

1  at  52 4-6822 

Monday  through  Friday, 
O  9  am  to  5:30  pm. 

94  GREEN  STREET  JAMAICA  PLAIN.  MA  02130 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 

22  Edgerly  Road 
Boston,  M A  021  IS 
(617)  267-2262 

ACUPUNCTURE 

JAMES  F.  LEATH,  R.  Ac. 
HARMONY  HOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

669  Somerville  Ave. 

Somerville,  Mass. 

Porter  Square  T 
628-9547 

ALCOHOUDRUG 

TREATMENT 

SPOFFORD  HALL 
Route  9A 

Spofford.  NH  03462 
(603)  363-4S4S 

AUDITING/TAXES 

LILLIAN  GONZALES 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
126  State  Street 
Boston.  MA  02109 

523- I060 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

SAMDPERIL  AUDIO-VISUAL 

23  Clive  St. 

Boston.  MA  02130 

524- 7992 

BICYCLES 

FERRIS  WHEELS 
Bicycle  Shop 
64  South  Street 
Jamaica  Plain.  MA  02130 
6I7-S22-7082 

BROADWAY  BICYCLE 
SCHOOL 

351  Broadway.  Cambridge 
868-3392 

T.W.F.Sat  10-6,  Th  12-8, 
Repairs/Parts/Workspace 

BOOKS 

GLAD  DAY  BOOKSTORE 
673  Boyltton  Street 
Boston.  MA  02108 
(617)  267-3010 

LIBERATION  BOOK  CLUB 
P  0.  Box  453 
South  Norwalk.  CT  06856 
National  gay  8  lesbian  book 
club 

NEW  WORDS 
A  WOMEN'S  BOOKSTORE 
186  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge.  MA  02139 
876-5310 

REDBOOK  STORE 
Books  of  Political  Struggle, 
South  Africa.  Central  America. 
Gay  8  Lesbian  literature 
92  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain.  MA  02130 
(617)  522-1464 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR  RITA  L.  FIELD 
HARMONY  HOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

669  Somerville  A  v. 

Somerville.  MA  02143 
628-9547 

DR  TIMOTHY  KNIGHT 
1100  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Arlington.  MA  02174 
(617)  641  2510 


DR  DAVID  MOULTON 
Suite  333 
45  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
266-8584 

DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 
375  Harvard  Street 
Brookline.  MA  02146 
232-7200 

CLEANING  SERVICES 

Earle  III  Inc.  Building 
Maintenance 
General  Cleaning 
Residential  and  Commercial 
Call  Buddy  (617)  354-1706 


ANDOVER  PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Gerald  Matison,  L.I.C.S.W. 
(508)  475-6950 
insurance  accepted 

ARADIA  COUNSELING  FOR 
WOMEN 

520  Commonwealth  Av 
Kenmore  Square 
Boston,  MA  02115 
247-4861 

BACK  BAY  COUNSELING 
DENNIS  IADAROLA 
1368  Beacon  St.  Suite  109 
Boston.  MA  02146 
739-7860 

FOCUS  COUNSELING  8 
CONSULTATION  INC. 

1 86'/i  Hampshire  St 
Cambridge.  MA  02139 
876-4488 

GAY  8  LESBIAN  HEALTH 
180  Cambridge  St. 

Boston.  MA  02114 
(617)  227-8353 
Mental  Health  8  Substance 
Abuse  Counseling 

JOURNEYWOMEN 
A  feminist  psychotherapy 
collective 

240A  Elm  St..  Davis  Square 
Somerville,  MA  02144 
776-9232 

SOUTH  END  COUNSELING 
596  Tremont  Street 
Boston.  MA  02118 
(617)  437-9643 

TAPESTRY,  Inc. 

20  Sacramento  St. 

Cambridge,  MA 
661-0248 

WINGS  THERAPY 
COLLECTIVE 
60‘/i  Sacramento  St 
Cambridge.  MA  02138 
876-8438 

DENTISTRY 

DR  RICHARD  BANKHEAD 
DR  PAUL  GROIPEN 
1259  Hyde  Park  Av. 

Hyde  Park.  MA  02136 
364  5500 


JOHN  BARNA  8 
AMY  WETTER 
790  Boylston  Street 
Boston.  MA  02199 
353-1500 


DOG  TRAINING 

FAMILY  DOG  TRAINING 
CENTER 

Dog  Behavior  Specialists 
Medford.  MA 
395-9084 

ELECTROLYSIS 

JUDY  FEINER 
Complimentary  consultation 
Computer  electrology  specialist 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge 
497-2019 

FLORISTS 

REMEMBRANCES  FLORAL 
DESIGN 

12  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Watertown  Sq.,  MA 
926-4289 

HAIR  SALONS 

B.  CUMMINGS 
309  Shawmut  Ave. 

Boston.  MA  02118 
338-5356 
Wed.-Sat.  10-6 

HEALTH 

BOSTON  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 

Holistic  Health  Referral  Service 
Psychotherapy,  Bodywork, 
Movement,  Nutntion  and 
Spintual  Counseling 
266-8122  M-Th.,  12-7 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
16  Haviland  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 15 
(Medical  Center  and  HIV  Out¬ 
patient  Clinic:  267-7573) 
and 

93  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  021  IS 
(Mental  Health,  Research. 
Community  Services:  267-0900} 

FEMINIST  HEALTH  CENTER 
OF  PORTSMOUTH 
232  Court  St. 

Portsmouth.  NH  03801 
(603)  436-7588 

STD  clinic  for  men  and  women 
Mon.  eves.:  free  anon,  HIV 
counseling  8  testing 

DR.  DAVID  A.  RUSSELL 
142  Berkeley  St. 
at  Columbus  Ave. 

(617)  247-7555 

A  gay  physician  specializing  in 
health  care  for  che  gay  8  les¬ 
bian  community. 

HOUSEKEEPING 

CLEAN  UP  YOUR  ACT 
Housekeeping  Service 
Weekly,  bi-weekly,  monthly  and 
special  occasions 
776-2271 

INSURANCE 

J.J  BODNER  INSURANCE 
SS2  Columbus  Ave. 

Boston.  Ma.  02118 
(617)  437  9400 
Servicing  all  your  insurance 
needs 

DAVID  L.  COLLINS.  CLU 
Congress  St. 

P.0  Box  1762 
Boston,  Ma  02105 
1-800-352-3185 


KUNEVICH  8  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENGY 
241  Washington  St. 

Brookline.  MA  02146 
731-1015 

LAWYERS 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
Lawyers  Referral  Service 
227-7008 
M-F  1-5  p.m. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH  CLUB 
Swedish,  Japanese,  Esalen 
220  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262-1000.  x  298 
M-Sat.,  12-7 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

DAVID'S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PO  Box  375  McCormack  Sta. 
Boston,  MA  02101 
236-0365 


PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
94  Green  St 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
524-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Trisha  Solio.  Barry  Wing 
726  Centre  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  522-0020 

RELIGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

AM  TIKVA 

Boston's  Community  of  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Jews 
P.O.  Box  1 1 
Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Events  phone:  (617)  782-8894 

Metropolitan  Community 
Church  of  Boston 
131  Cambridge  St.,  near  Gov't 
Ctr.,  Sunday  Worship  7pm, 
Open  to  all 

A  church  of  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Community,  523  7664 

Unitarian  Umversalist 
Congregation  at  the  1st  Church 
of  Roxbury  —  Sun.  Ilam 
Service  —  445-1277 
at  Center,  Roxbury  8  Dudley 
Sts..  Rox.  Crossing  T  Stop 

RESTAURANTS 

DOWNTOWN  CAFE 
12  LaGrange  St 
in  Downtown  Boston 
(617)  338-7037 

TAXES  4  FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E.  POSNER 
Cert  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St. 

Jamaica  PL.  MA  02130 
524-7565 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 
482  2900 


COUNSELING 


Celebrating  the 
coming  out  rite  of 


Three  new  books 

Testimonies:  A  Collection  of 
Lesbian  Coming  Out  Stories 

Edited  by  Sarah  Holmes 
Alyson,  Boston,  1988 
$ 7.95  paper,  147pp. 

Revelations:  A  Collection  of 
Gay  Male  Coming  Out  Stories 

Edited  by  Wayne  Curtis 
Alyson,  Boston,  1988 
$7.95  paper,  156pp. 

Like  Coming  Home:  Coming 
Out  Letters 

Edited  by  Meg  Umans 
Banned  Books,  Austin,  TX,  1 988 
$7.95  paper,  124pp. 

Reviewed  by  Rachel  Pepper 

ver  since  this  past  October  11  was 
declared  National  Coming  Out  Day, 
coming  out  has  been  a  hot  topic  in  the 
gay  and  lesbian  press.  But  this  process, 
beginning  with  an  awareness  of  gay  feelings 
and  working  towards  an  eventual  disclo¬ 
sure  to  friends  and  family,  has  always  been 
an  inevitable  subject  of  conversation  among 
gay  people.  “When  did  you  know?”  and 
“When  did  you  come  out?”  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  we  constantly  ask  and  are  asked  in  our 
lifetimes. 

Several  books,  such  as  Now  That  You 
Know  and  Coming  Out  To  Parents,  have 
adequately  addressed  the  issue  of  coming 
out  as  “problem,”  specifically  a  problem  to 
work  through  with  parent  toward  accep¬ 
tance.  But  few  books  —  apart  from  The 
Coming  Out  Stories,  which  has  been  out  of 
print  for  several  years  —  have  celebrated  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  choices  which 
have  made  coming  out  a  rite  of  passage  for 
any  gay  man  or  lesbian.  And  in  these 
reactionary  times,  it  seems  more  important 
than  ever  to  let  it  be  known  that  self- 
respecting,  self-loving  gay  people  truly  are 
everywhere. 

Luckily,  a  new  wave  in  non-fiction  pub¬ 
lishing  by  the  gay  and  feminist  presses  is 
helping  fill  this  void.  Testimonies,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  lesbian  coming  out  stories,  Revela¬ 
tions,  a  collection  of  gay  male  coming  out 
stories  and  Like  Coming  Home:  Coming 
Out  Letters,  will  all  help  gay  men  and  les¬ 
bians  with  perhaps  the  hardest  facet  of  being 
gay  —  confirming  this  fact  to  ourselves  and 
those  we  love. 

There  are  of  course  many  differences  be¬ 
tween  and  among  the  life  experiences  of  gay 
men  and  lesbians.  But  the  coming  out  exper¬ 
ience  is  one  we  all  share,  regardless  of  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  it  can  occur.  As 
Revelations  editor  Wayne  Curtis  writes  in 
his  introduction,  “It  is  our  common  bond 
with  one  another,  uniting  the  different 
races,  classes,  educational  backgrounds, 
and  other  groups  that  make  up  the  gay  com¬ 
munity.  Whether  or  not  our  lives  have 
shared  the  same  experiences,  a  coming  out 
story  stirs  a  powerful  empathy  in  each  of 
us....”  For  some,  coming  out  meant  their 
first  early  sexual  experience  as  a  child,  while 
for  others,  it  has  meant  a  lifetime  of  finding 
one’s  true  self.  In  the  words  of  Emma  Joy 
Crone  in  Testimonies,  “Coming  out  has 
been  a  continuous,  growing,  empowering 
experience  —  not  something  I  can  intellec- 
tualize,  but  a  political,  philisophical,  and 
emotional  way  of  life.” 

Testimonies  and  Revelations  include 
work  by  known  writers  like  Gillian  Hans- 
combe,  Angela  Bowen,  Leslea  Newman, 
Don  Sakers  and  Larry  Duplechan,  as  well  as 
the  never-before-published.  They  mix  well, 
and  the  strength  of  both  books  is  in  the 
variety  of  experiences  presented,  from  an 
18-year-old  gay  man  to  Crone,  the  editor  of 
a  periodical  for  older  women,  who  ends  her 
piece  by  writing,  “So  crones,  come  out, 
come  out,  wherever  you  are!”  Perhaps  my 
only  suggestion  is  that  the  volumes  would 
have  been  stronger  combined  together,  so 
men  and  women  could  have  learned  from 
each  other’s  experiences  —  the  similar  and 
the  different.  I  enjoyed  reading  Revelations, 
but  I  might  never  have  picked  it  up  if  I 
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weren’t  writing  this  review. 

A  good  companion  piece  to  Revelations 
and  Testimonies  is  Like  Coming  Home: 
Coming  Out  Letters.  The  book  is  simply 
what  the  name  suggests  —  a  no-frills  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  to  family  and  friends.  It  may 
prove  invaluable  to  many  in  the  upcoming 
holiday  season  who  are  thinking  about  com¬ 
ing  out  but  need  the  words  to  say  it.  And 
while  many  of  the  writers  in  this  volume 
clearly  do  not  expect  their  readers  to  easily 
accept  what  they  are  saying,  they  do  express 
hope  that  with  time  friends  and  family  may 
understand  that  coming  out  is  not  done  to 
hurt  or  break  off  communication.  Rather, 
it’s  the  beginning  of  a  process  to  strengthen 
ties  and  break  the  frustrating  silences  born 
from  fear  of  rejection. 

As  Larry,  26,  from  Illinois,  wrote  to  his 
family: 

It  has  come  time  to  reveal  something  of 
basic  importance  and  meaning  in  my  life, 
and  also,  I  suspect,  of  importance  to  my 
relationships  with  each  of  you  and  to¬ 
gether  as  a  family.  I  wish  to  include  you  all 
primarily  because  I  love  you,  and  your 
love,  acceptance,  and  respect  mean  a  great 
deal  to  me. 

Or  as  Illene,  28,  from  Indiana,  writes  to  her 
family: 

I  am  a  lesbian.  I  have  been  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  Please  believe  that  I  am  not 
telling  you  to  hurt  you  or  upset  you.  I 
don’t  even  ask  that  you  approve  of  my  life¬ 
style.  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  am 
the  same  sister  that  you  have  always 
known,  that  I  love  you  as  I  have  always, 
and  I  ask  you  to  accept  that  I  am  gay. 

Perhaps  at  some  point  in  the  future  com¬ 
ing  out  will  not  be  the  trauma  that  it  was  for 
many  of  us.  For  now,  however,  Testimo¬ 
nies,  Revelations,  and  Like  Coming  Home 
will  provide  both  encouragement  for  some 
to  take  that  next  step  and  some  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  those  who’ve  already  done  it.  □ 


Chalice 

Continued  from  page  8 

model  of  human  relations  remains  in  place” 
—  something  our  opponents  realize  far 
more  readily  than  many  of  our  purported 
allies: 

[T]hose  who  would  impose  strongman 
rule  over  both  women  and  men  see  so- 
called  women’s  issues  like  reproductive 
freedom  of  choice  and  equal  rights  under 
the  law  as  primary  issues  [and]  the  return 
of  women  to  their  traditional  subservient 
place  is  a  top  priority.  Yet  ironically,  for 
the  majority  of  those  committed  to  ideals 
like  progress,  equality,  and  peace,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  “women’s  issues”  and 
the  attainment  of  progressive  goals  re¬ 
mains  invisible  ...  to  be  addressed,  if  at  all, 
after  “more  important”  problems  facing 
our  globe  have  been  resolved. 

This  is  the  vital  “bottom  line”  of  Riane 
Eisler’s  superb  new  work,  a  message  we  had 
best  never  forget.  □ 


Too  Late 

Continued  from  page  8 

have  to  commend  Wings  for  taking  risks  — 
in  her  send  up  of  radical  separatist  politics 
and  of  media-savvy  feminism.  I  also  appre¬ 
ciated  her  consciousness  about  alcoholism 
—  it’s  an  awareness  that  all  gay  men  and  les¬ 
bians  need  now  more  than  ever.  Keep  it 
up.  □ 
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Capote 

Continued  from  page  7 

like  sense  of  plot  and  character  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  pleasantly  ironic  for  a 
biography  about  the  man  credited  with 
ushering  in  the  “non-fiction  novel,”  other¬ 
wise  known  as  “literary  journalism.” 
Capote  is  an  example  of  the  genre  itself, 
with  facts  and  speculations  about  the  writer 
ingeniously  melded.  Clarke  tells  us  more 
about  Capote’s  writing  blocks  than  his 
writing,  but  when  Clarke  does  describe 
Capote’s  successes  —  a  short  story  called 
“Miriam”  published  when  Capote  was 
merely  20  years  old.  Breakfast  at  Tiffany’s 
(1958),  In  Cold  Blood  (1966)  —  he  reveals  a 
man  heady  with  youthful  accomplishment 
and  driven  by  a  need  for  ever-grander  ac¬ 
claim  and  adoration. 

According  to  Clarke’s  account,  Capote’s 
oft-times  gothic  imagination  was  shaped 


early  on  by  his  lonely  Southern  childhood. 
Born  in  New  Orleans  as  Truman  Streckfus 
Persons,  he  was  shuttled  between  a  mother 
focused  on  societal  rung-climbing  and  a 
father  bent  on  get-rich-quick  schemes.  Rais¬ 
ed  by  assorted  relatives  in  the  South,  and 
taunted  as  a  “fairy”  from  the  time  he  was 
young,  Capote  grew  up  feeling  abandoned 
and  hungry  for  affection.  By  the  time  he  was 
a  teenager,  Capote  was  an  avid  writer  eager 
to  tackle  New  York  City,  which  beckoned 
him  with  literary  possibility  and  the  allure  of 
sophistication.  As  it  turned  out,  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  in  the  mid-1940s, 
Capote’s  gregarious  personality  gained  him 
almost  instant  popularity.  A  darling  among 
the  jet -setters  and  a  smash  among  the  literati 
following  his  early  publishing  success,  the 
young  man  became  even  more  renowned 
when  a  daring  Capote  photograph  — 
described  at  the  time  as  “feminine”  and 
startlingly  seductive  —  leaped  out  from  the 
book  jacket  of  his  first  novel,  Other  Voices, 
Other  Rooms  (1948). 

Throughout  the  biography,  Clarke 
chronicles  a  pattern  of  alternating  achieve¬ 
ment  and  disappointment  in  Capote’s  life, 
including  a  tendency  to  fall  in  and  out  of 
favor  with  friends  and  lovers.  Both  com¬ 
petitive  and  demanding,  Capote  inspired  a 
dogged  loyalty  in  his  companions,  but  he 
also  frequently  infuriated  them.  Appearing 
in  the  pages  of  Capote  are  numerous  stories 
of  Capote’s  squabbles  with  his  famous  ac¬ 
quaintances,  among  them  Carson  Mc- 
Cullers,  Gore  Vidal,  John  Huston  and  Lee 
Radziwill.  Capote’s  romances  were  similarly 
marked  with  devotion  and  volatility.  Clarke 
offers  deliciously  in-depth  accounts  of 
Capote’s  relationships  with  Smith  College 
professor  Newton  Arvin,  writer  Jack  Dun- 
phy,  and  others. 

But  just  as  the  book  inadequately  ex¬ 
plores  Capote’s  fiction,  it  also  fails  to  show 
how  being  gay  affected  Capote’s  work.  In¬ 
stead  his  gayness  is  presented  neutrally,  just 
another  facet  of  a  fascinating  life.  Still, 
Clarke’s  biography  serves  to  celebrate  the 
courageous  originality  of  Truman  Capote, 
without  skimping  on  details  of  his  pathetic 
later  years,  when  inertia,  pills  and  alcohol 
brought  him  spiraling  to  a  premature  finale. 
The  best  thing  about  Capote  is  the  obsessive 
devotion  of  its  author  Gerald  Clarke,  who 
spins  a  loving  story  with  true  artistry.  □ 

Meatmen 

Continued  from  page  9 

figure  out  the  puzzle.) 

Leslie  Ewing’s  “The  NAMES  Project,”  a 
simple  four-panel  strip,  made  me  weep 
openly,  as  did  Diane  Noomin’s  "r^r  Joah 


Lowe  and  the  X-Man,”  Jaime  Hernandez’ 
“Handsome,”  and  especially  Ned 
Sonntag’s  “The  Glitter  Winks  Out.”  Sonn- 
tag  recalls  his  last  on-the-street  encounters 
with  the  late  Klaus  Nomi,  the  late  Charles 
Ludlam  and  the  long  gone  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  clones  in  Greenwich  Village:  “a 
grapevine,  a  mass  mind  ...  sexual  socialism 
on  parade!” 

Equally  gut-wrenching  are  “The  Estate 
Sale”  by  Angela  Bocage,  in  which  a  young 
couple  buys  a  Teflon  pan  at  a  rummage  sale 
from  a  gay  man  whose  lover  has  died  of 
AIDS,  and  “A  New  Cost  of  Living,”  by 
Lloyd  Dangle,  wherein  a  coughing  person 
with  AIDS  is  forced  to  rob  ten  banks  in  one 
day  to  afford  $193.64  a  week  for  AZT 
tablets. 

A  benefit  for  San  Francisco’s  beleaguered 
Shanti  Project,  Strip  AIDS  USA  has  so  very 
much  to  recommend  it.  I  would,  however, 
have  changed  its  cover  —  although  quite 
beautifully  created  by  Bill  Sienkiewicz  (a 
very  big  deal  artist  at  Marvel  Comics  —  and 
that  alone  will  make  many  a  collector  pur¬ 
chase  this  book),  it  doesn’t  particularly  grab 
your  attention  on  a  bookstore  shelf.  I  would 
also  like  to  have  seen  clearer  bylines  attach¬ 
ed  to  all  of  the  works;  sometimes  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  figure  out  who  did  what,  and 
that’s  not  good. 

Still,  it’s  refreshing  to  see  comics  geared 
at  gay  and  straight  audiences  by  gay  and 
straight  artists  mixed  together.  There  are 
some  terrific  Nicole  Hollander,  “Doones- 
bury,”  and  Jules  Feiffer  reprints,  along  with 
the  ubiquitous  Gerard  Donelan  and  Brad 
Parker  among  others,  as  well  as  some  haun- 
tingly  beautiful  artwork. 

In  fact,  though  the  variety  of  styles  runs 
the  entire  spectrum  of  comic  work  that’s  out 
S'  there,  all  of  this  stuff  seems  to  be  the 
veritable  cream  of  the  crop  of  the  artists  in¬ 
cluded.  With  their  ability  to  visualize  sexual 
fantasy  lands  and  concretize  the  realities  of 
contemporary  life,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to 
these  talented  folks  —  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  more  of  their  work.  □ 

Swimming 
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fight  for  what  he  is.  He  has  dreamed  his  life 
away  on  the  downy  pillow  of  repressive 
tolerance. 

Yet  his  life  of  cruising  has  given  Will  a 
sense  of  unease.  He  senses  “a  faint  flicker  of 
calamity,  like  flames  around  a  photograph, 
something  seen  out  of  the  corner  of  the 
eye.”  He  feels  “the  threat. ..of  some  realisa¬ 
tion  about  life,  something  obscurely 
disagreeable  and  perhaps  deserved.”  All  of 
this,  of  course,  could  be  avoided  by  a  retreat 
into  conventionality.  He  could  yo-yo  his  life 
between  clubs  and  boards  or  retire  to  the 
beautiful  countryside  of  southern  England. 

But  Will  is  a  pilgrim  of  sexual  excitement. 
He  follows  his  dick  (that  eyeless,  tunneling 
worm),  and  it  leads  him  out  into  the  world  at 
large.  Reality  comes  calling,  first  kissing, 
then  bruising  sweet  William’s  sleeping  head, 
and  he  awakens  to  the  dawn  of  an 
unwelcoming  day.  How  this  all  happens,  of 
course,  I’m  not  even  going  to  hint  at.  The 
Swimming-Pool  Library,  as  I’ve  already 
said,  is  a  terrific  read,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
spoil  it  for  anyone  —  even  for  those  only  in¬ 
terested  in  the  moral! 

But  —  to  make  no  story  of  it  at  all  —  by 
the  end  of  the  book,  Will  has  learned  that  no 
amount  of  privilege  is  ever  enough  for  a 
practicing  faggot.  His  experiences  have 
given  him  “an  urge  to  solidarity  with  my 
kind  that  I  wasn’t  used  to  in  our  liberal 
times.”  How  far  this  urge  will  go  and  how 
far  it  needs  to  go  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
circumstances  place  before  him  become  the 
suspense  of  the  book’s  last  chapter  as  it 
draws  to  its  peculiarly  shocking  ending! 

What  makes  The  Swimming-Pool  Library 
such  a  powerful  examination  of  this  London 
version  of  gaymale  culture  is  that  it  has  been 
so  lovingly  recreated  and  detailed.  Few  of  its 
aspects  are  absent.  Women  and  work  are 
invisible  to  Will  and  so  don’t  appear.  Also 
absent  (again  owing  to  the  narrator’s 
restricted  viewpoint)  is  gay  social  life.  But 
virtually  everything  else  appears:  race,  class, 
family,  prisons,  age,  looks,  colonialism,  the 
past.  The  story  is  mapped  out  on  these 
coordinates  of  inter-personal  power.  It’s  a 
full  story,  the  characters  are  round,  and  the 
vivid  detail  induces  in  the  reader  a  feeling  of 
opulent  nakedness.  Reading  it  recalls  boy¬ 
hood  pleasures  of  skinny-dipping  in  country 
creeks.  Only  on  reflection  may  you  feel  the 
out-of-water  chill  of  a  shortened,  late  sum¬ 
mer  evenine. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  period  between 
Stonewall  and  AIDS  will  come  to  be  called, 
but  I  think  The  Swimming-Pool  Library  will 
be  the  novel  of  that  era.  You  needn’t  be¬ 
lieve  me.  Listen  to  the  word  of  mouth!  □ 
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Audre  Lorde 
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It  takes  all  my  selves  working  together 
to  fight  this  death  inside  me.  Everyone  of 
these  battles  generates  energies  useful  to 
others. 

This  bargain  not  “to  go  gently  into 
anybody’s  damn  good  night!”  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  “the  positive  energies  of  so 
many  women  who  carry  the  breath  of  my 
loving  like  firelight  in  their  strong  hair”  are 
the  healing  strategies. 

Lorde’s  prose  is  so  conscious  of  its  work, 
i.e.  generating  “energies  useful  to  others,” 
while  at  the  same  time  so  spontaneous  and 
vulnerable.  She  gives  us  her  unflinching  ex¬ 
ample,  but  not  without  the  dogged  am¬ 
bivalence,  self-doubt,  and  fear: 

...I’ve  given  myself  plenty  of  practice  in 
doing  whatever  I  need  to  do,  scared  or  not, 
so  scare  tactics  are  just  not  going  to  work. 

Or  I  hoped  they  were  not  going  to  work. 

At  any  rate  thank  the  goddess,  they  were 
not  working  yet.  One  step  at  a  time. 

But  some  of  my  nightmares  were  pure 
hell,  and  I’ve  started  having  trouble  sleep¬ 
ing. 

Through  her  prose  Lorde  brings  the 
totality  of  her  environment  to  bear  on  the 
cancer,  to  bear  on  us.  She  celebrates  all  the 
energies  which  mediate  the  disease,  the 
energies  of  women  who  love  her  and  whose 
lives  are  possible  because  of  her.  One  of  the 
lessons  she  learns  and  gives  is  the  precious 
nature  of  living  and  doing  our  feminist 
work.  To  live,  i.e.  to  do,  to  connect  with 
women  of  color  in  Germany,  England,  New 
Zealand,  Washington  D.C.,  Michigan,  to 
start  an  organization  in  concert  with  women 
organized  in  South  Africa,  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  black  women  in  France  and  St. 
Croix,  to  be  in  the  world  are  Lorde’s  in¬ 
struments  of  power,  her  bargaining  chips, 
her  means  to  negotiate  her  daily  living  with 
cancer.  Cancer  is  not  the  enemy,  only  a 
symptom  of  inimical  forces.  To  struggle 
against  the  dominance  of  those  forces  keeps 
the  cancer  from  consuming  her  life. 

I  was  at  first  doubtful  of  Lorde’s  observa¬ 
tion  “that  in  order  to  win,  the  aggressor 
must  conquer,  but  the  resisters  need  only 
survive.”  Either  Lorde  seemed  to  be  settling 
for  too  little  or  implicit  in  her  definition  of 
survival  is  triumph.  She  continues,  however: 

Our  battle  is  to  define  survival  in  ways 
that  are  acceptable  and  nourishing  to  us, 
meaning  with  substance  and  style. 
Substance.  Our  work.  Style.  True  to  our 
selves. 

Lorde  works  through  this  journal  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  meanings  of  her  identity  as  a  black 
person  and  a  person  of  color.  Is  “Black” 
only  a  “geographic  fact  of  culture  and 
heritage,”  meaning  African  and  Africans  in 
Diaspora?  Is  “Black”  a  code  word  for  all  op¬ 
pressed  people  of  color,  reflecting  “the  em¬ 
powerment  and  the  world-wide  militant 
legacy  of  our  Black  Revolution  in  the 
1960’s...”  This  latter  position,  thinks 
Lorde,  may  run  the  risk  of  “providing  a 
convenient  blanket  of  apparent  similarity 
under  which  our  actual  and  unaccepted  dif¬ 
ferences  can  be  distorted  or  misused.”  In 
spite  of  theoretical  musings,  racism  always 
obtains:  whether  Lorde  is  in  Australia  being 
accosted  by  a  white  Australian  who  thinks 
she’s  Koori  (aborigine)  or  in  New  York  City 
being  called  “girl”  by  a  white  physician  to 
whom  she  must  pay  $250  for  a  consultation. 

“A  Burst  of  Light:  Living  with  Cancer”  is 
indispensable  reading.  It  could  have  stood 
alone.  However,  the  other  prose  pieces  in 
this  volume  are  all  models  of  black  lesbian 
feminist  analysis  and  are  delivered  with  that 
familiar  Lordean  authority. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  piece, 
“Sadomasochism:  Not  About  Condemna¬ 
tion”  (An  interview  with  Audre  Lorde  by 
Susan  Leigh  Star),  is  disappointing  and  pro¬ 
blematic.  The  interviewer,  who  did  the  piece 
for  the  early  ’80s  collection  Against 
Sadomasochism,  asks  questions  out  of  an 
obvious  bias  and  seems  to  set  Lorde  up  as 
the  “parthenon”  of  opinion  on  this  com¬ 
plex  issue.  Lorde’s  responses  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  those  who  practice  s/m  are  trapped 
victims  of  “an  instituionalized  celebration 
of  dominant/subordinate  relationships” 
with  no  way  out.  Perhaps  if  Lorde  were  to 
be  interviewed  today,  her  analysis  would  be 
less  dogmatic  and  stodgy.  Perhaps  she 
would  view  s/m  as  part  of  a  continuum  of 
sexual  behavior  between  some  lesbians  — 
not  as  the  absolute.  Perhaps  she  would  ques¬ 
tion  how  the  erotic  weaves  itself  into  sex  acts 
of  dominance  and  submission.  Perhaps  she 
would  be  open  to  discussing  how  the  issue  of 
s/m  has  opened  the  lesbian  community  to 
examining  the  ways  we  have  suppressed  the 
sexual  parts  of  ourselves  and  made  them  in¬ 
visible.  While  I  agree  that  the  s/m  discussion 


during  tne  early  1980s  consumed  much 
energy  and  led  to  much  divisive  (and 
destructive)  behavior  on  the  part  of  “anti¬ 
pornography”  (anti-sex)  feminists,  those 
discussions  nonetheless  were  symptomatic 
of  the  urgent  need  among  lesbians  to 
become  sexual  people  again. 

The  other  three  essays  are  crucial  teaching 
instruments.  Every  political  straight  black 
sister  should  be  required  to  read  “I  Am 
Your  Sister,”  originally  delivered  as  a 
speech  at  Medgar  Evers  College  in 
Brooklyn.  Lorde  attests  to  the 
herstorical/historical  participation  of  les¬ 
bians  in  every  struggle  for  freedom  in  this 
country.  And  she  should  know  because  she 
was  there.  Her  admonitions  are  extremely 
convincing. 

Homophobia  and  Heterosexism  mean 
you  allow  yourself  to  be  robbed  of  the 
sisterhood  and  strength  of  Black  Lesbian 
women  because  you  are  afraid  of  being 
called  a  Lesbian  yourself. 

She  uses  the  metaphor  of  “apartheid”  to 
analyze  the  political/social  condition  of 
blacks  in  the  U.S.  in  “Apartheid  USA.” 
The  facts  and  analysis  are  startling  and 
unrhetorical,  full  of  passion  and  anger:  “So 
the  message  is  clear:  stock  in  Black  human 
life  in  the  U.S. A.,  never  high,  is  plunging 
rapidly  in  the  sight  of  white  american  com¬ 
placencies...” 

And  in  “Turning  the  Beat  Around,” 
Lorde  grapples  for  us  and  with  us  over  the 
current  parenting  trends  in  the  black  lesbian 
and  gay  community.  She  addresses  primari¬ 
ly  those  of  us  who  are  opting  to  have 
children,  not  those  of  us  who  were  parents 
prior  to  choosing  to  live  as  lesbians  or  gay 
men.  This  essay  is  the  most  contemporary, 
both  in  terms  of  chronology  and  in  terms  of 
reality.  She  speaks  to  her  own  experience  of 
being  a  principal  in  “an  interracial  Lesbian 
family  with  racial  parents  in  the  most  con¬ 
servative  borough  of  New  York  City.”  She 
is  eloquent  as  she  speaks  of  the  need  for  us 
to  examine,  without  sentimentality,  our 
motives  for  wanting  to  bear  and  raise 
children  and  our  responsibility  to  educate 
our  children  to  the  struggles  that  await  them 
in  a  racist/capitalist  culture.  Our  children, 
says  Lorde,  much  like  the  children  of 
Soweto,  must  come  to  understand  that  the 
price  they  may  have  to  pay  for  survival  is 
often  death. 

I  wish  to  live  whatever  life  I  have  as  fully 
and  as  sweetly  as  possible,  rather  than 
refocus  that  life  solely  upon  extending  it 
for  some  unspecified  time.  I  consider  this  a 
political  decision  as  well  as  a  life-saving  one, 
and  it  is  a  decision  that  I  am  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  make. 

The  instruction  of  these  opening  essays  is 
undeniable,  but  again,  “A  Burst  of  Light”  is  a 
design  for  living,  reflective  of  hard,  feminist 
work.  And  Lorde,  like  most  black  women 
and  most  lesbians,  is  no  stranger  to  hard 
work.  I  thank  her  for  her  work  and  her 
life.  □ 

Poetry 

Continued  from  page  8 

here  but  new  names  are  also  present  — 
Shahid  (Roosevelt  Williamson)  who  writes 
from  prison,  Kitty  Tsui  who  grew  up  in 
Hong  Kong  and  now  lives  in  California,  ta- 
tiana  de  la  tierra  from  Colombia,  and 
Maurice  Kenny  who  writes  of  his  experience 
as  an  American  Indian.  In  scope  and  volume 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Poetry  in  Our  Time  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  effect 
that  Stonewall  and  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  gay  liberation  movement  has  had  upon 
the  writings  of  lesbians  and  gay  men.  The 
political,  emotional  and  theoretical  impetus 
of  the  gay  movement  gave  writers  both  the 
material  and  the  freedom  to  create.  In  the 
almost  20  years  since  the  Stonewall  riots  gay 
literature  has  grown  and  flourished,  con¬ 
structed  and  reconstructed  itself  with  each 
new  generation  of  people  who  came  out. 
The  energy  and  vigor  which  has  always  at¬ 
tended  these  rebirths,  or  self-discoveries,  of 
gay  writing  have  had  a  small,  but  not  incon¬ 
siderable  negative  impact.  That  is  that  all 
too  often  we  —  and  1  mean  not  only  the 
poets,  as  well  as  other  writers,  but  readers 
also  —  have  embraced  new  talent  without 
being  mindful  of  what  has  come  before  it, 
what  has  influenced  it,  what  has  allowed  it 
to  blossom,  in  full  bloom  as  it  were,  now.  It 
is  possible  for  post-Stonewall  poets, 
especially  poets  who  identify  themselves  as 
political,  and  their  readers,  to  isolate  their 
work  historically  and  not  see  its  antece¬ 
dents,  its  roots. 

I  think  some  of  the  strengths  of  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Poetry  in  Our  Time,  and  perhaps  its 
main  strength  as  a  unified  collection  with  a 
distinct  political  point  of  view,  is  that  it 
Continued  on  page  14 
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forces  us  to  examine  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  poets  and  between  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  times  and  places.  Nothing  happens  in  a 
vacuum  and  what  we  call  gay  and  lesbian 
culture  is  actually  a  series  of  intricately  con¬ 
nected  forms,  thoughts,  ideas  and  sen¬ 
timents  —  all  of  which  illuminate  certain 
shared  experiences. 

Sometimes  these  connections  are  more, 
rather  than  less,  evident.  Salih  Michael 
Fisher’s  “Assumptions  About  the  Harlem 
Brown  Baby”  is  clearly  indebted  to  the 
street-wise  and  beautifully  sculpted  poems 
by  Langston  Hughes  which  are  included 
here.  Other  connections  are  less  obvious. 
Compare  Muriel  Rukeyser’s  “St.  Roach,”  a 
plea  for  forgiveness  for  not  understanding 
beings  who  are  different  —  in  this  case 
roaches  —  to  Charles  Ortleb’s  brilliant 


Cherrie  Moraga 


“Milliterotics,”  a  meditation  of  sex,  hatred, 
self-awareness  and  aggression.  Rukeyser  is 
implicitly  writing  about  the  war  against  Viet 
Nam  and  the  need  for  self-knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  oppressors;  Ortleb  tackles  the 
same  subject,  but  with  a  more  resigned,  less 
hopeful  view.  She  attempts  a  more  “univer¬ 
sal”  understanding;  he  concentrates  specif¬ 
ically  on  male  sexuality  and  its  connections 
to  power.  Compare  both  of  these  poems  to 
Judy  Grahn’s  breathtaking  “A  Woman 
Talking  to  Death,”  an  examination  of  les¬ 
bian  sexuality  in  the  face  of  both  male 
violence  and  the  possibility  of  sudden  death. 
Three  wildly  different  poets,  of  different 
ages,  and  disparate  traditions  all  of  whom 
share  a  world  view. 

If  there  is  one  theme  which  unites  many  of 
the  books’  poems,  it  is  that  of  survival. 
Sometimes  it  is  evident  in  the  poems  about 
sexual  abuse  like  Joan  Larkin’s  “Rape”  or 
Linda  Smukler’s  harrowing  recount  of  in¬ 
cest,  “The  Shower,”  or  Tommi  Avicolli’s 
“The  Rape  Poem.”  Other  times  it  is  a 
celebration  of  renegade  sexuality  as  in 
Antler’s  ode  to  gay  male  masturbation, 
“What  Every  Boy  Knows”  or  Dorothy 
Allison’s  “When  1  Drink  I  Become  the  Joy 
of  Faggots”  or  Walta  Borawski’s  “Cheers, 
Cheers  for  Old  Cha  Cha  Ass.”  Cherrie 
Moraga’s  “For  you,  mama...”  and  Alexis 
De  Veaux’s  “The  Sisters”  both  portray 
strong  connections  between  family  pride 
and  sustenance  and  sexuality. 

Along  with  survival  it  is  sexuality  that 
plays  an  important  part  in  many  of  the 
poems  here.  Of  course  many  of  these  are 
paeans  of  praise  to  the  joy  of  lesbian  and  gay 
sex  —  a  vital  affirmation  in  a  world  seeming¬ 
ly  set  on  denying  all  but  the  most  functional 
of  sexual  actions.  But  as  you  read  through 
the  book  the  variety  of  descriptions  of  sex¬ 
ual  experiences  is  amazing.  Although  most 
are  positive,  these  poets  do  not  shy  away 
from  the  painful,  the  exploitative,  the 
harassing  and  the  mundane.  It  is  not  just  the 
rape  poems  (those  are  the  most  extreme  ex¬ 
amples  of  sexual  hurt  and  pain),  but  the 
humorous  and  touching  “Pubescence  at 
39”  by  Cherokee  writer  Vickie  Sears  — 
about  the  anxiety  of  a  first  date  —  or  Peter 
Orlovsky’s  tender  and  regretful  “Someone 
Liked  Me  When  1  Was  Twelve.”  But  the 
single  thread  which  runs  through  all  of  these 
poems  —  indeed,  all  of  the  poems  in  the 
book  that  deal  with  any  sex,  and  there  are 
literally  hundreds  —  is  the  ever-present 
understanding  of  the  importance,  the 
power,  and  the  ability  of  sex  —  for  better  or 
worse  —  to  transform  life.  Whether  it  be 
Adrienne  Rich’s  beautiful  love  sonnets, 
W.H.  Auden’s  “Lay  Your  Sleeping  Head, 
My  Love,”  Gloria  Anzaldua’s  “Interface” 


or  Haitian  born  Assotto  Saint’s  “Triple 
Trouble,”  sex  here  is  a  weighty  and  conse¬ 
quential  emotion,  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  ig¬ 
nored,  or  dismissed. 

Paging  through  the  book  it  is  tempting  to 
quote  every  favorite  line,  every  time  you 
laughed  and  gasped  or  nodded  your  head. 
There  is  tatiana  de  la  tierra’s  opening  stanza 
of  “De  Ambiente”: 

graciela  wouldn’t  fuck  me 
wouldn’t  feel  her  hand 
inside  me. 

wouldn’t  let  me  know  her  pleasures 
and  wouldn’t  know  mine. 

or  Alfred  Corn’s  “Older  Men”: 

1  used  to  prefer  them  and  now  I’m  one  of 
them  — 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  but  even  so, 

I  still  like  older  men  —  you  know 
Who  you  are.  (Which  is  half  the  appeal.) 

or  Jane  Barnes’s  “How  To  Dress  Like  A 
Scary  Dyke”: 

She  said,  Wear  my  leather  jacket,  a  looser 
sweater.  Take  off  that  lipstick, 
don’t  fuss  with  your  hair.  Wear 
jeans  and  boots.  That  ought  to  do  it. 

or  Charles  Ortleb’s  “On  Finding  Out  That 
The  One  You  Slept  With  The  Night  Before 
Was  Murdered  The  Next  Day”: 

I  got  his  name  and  phone 
number 

but  then  the  name 
appeared  in  the  Times  the 
next  day  as  a  body. 

These  snippets  of  longer  poems  give  some 
indication  of  the  range  of  subject  matters 
covered  in  the  book.  There  are  love  poems, 
sex  poems,  growing  old  poems,  polemics, 
didactics,  sexual  abuse  poems,  rape  poems 
(by  both  women  and  men),  breaking  up 
poems,  getting  together  poems,  work 
poems,  play  poems,  dramatic  monologues 
and  poems  of  celebration.  Larkin  and  Morse 
were  wise  not  to  include  only  poems  that 
reflect  explicitly  gay  experiences,  but  to 
allow  all  of  the  writers  to  show  how  their  ex¬ 
periences  are  informed  by  their  sexuality.  A 
collection  that  did  not  do  this  would  end  up 
playing  down  or  denying  the  true  diversity 
—  especially  of  age,  race  and  culture  —  that 
the  book  represents. 

Even  though  there  is  so  much  here,  the 
temptation  to  single  out  extraordinary  work 
is  overwhelming.  Suniti  Namjoshi’s  beauti¬ 
ful,  lyrical  “From  The  Travels  of  Gulliver ” 
is  a  gorgeous  love  poem,  concise  and  yet  ex¬ 
pansive  in  its  brevity.  Michael  Lassell’s 
“How  to  Watch  Your  Brother  Die,”  told 
through  the  persona  of  a  straight  man  atten¬ 
ding  the  illness,  death  and  funeral  of  his  gay 
brother  who  has  AIDS,  is  one  of  the  most 
moving,  brilliantly  imagined  pieces  on  the 
topic  I  have  ever  read. 

Reading  through  the  just  over  400  pages 
of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Poetry  in  Our  Time  I 
was  staggered  not  only  by  the  amassing  of 
talent  and  the  range  of  ideas  and  politics, 
but  deeply  moved  by  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  book.  That  gay  poetry  is  political  I 
have  always  believed  —  and  this  book  is  a 
perfect  manifestation  of  that  —  but  the  diz¬ 
zying,  exhilerating,  deep-seated  satisfaction 
that  the  book  offered  was  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise.  It  was  not  just  being  moved  by  some 
of  the  poems,  although  that  is  always  a 
treat,  but  rather  being  faced  page  after  page 
by  the  emotional  strength  and  sheer  imagin¬ 
ative  audacity  of  lesbian  and  gay  minds. 

Gay  and  lesbian  poetry  anthologies  are 
not  exactly  new  —  the  bibliography  includ¬ 
ed  here  lists  ten  others,  and  in  their  in¬ 
troduction  both  Joan  Larkin  and  Carl 
Morse  detail  how  indebted  they  are  to  other 
writers,  poets  and  anthologizers.  But  what 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Poetry  in  Our  Time  does  is 
to  bring  together  mountains  of  great  work 
and  to  provide  it  with  a  framework  and  a 
context  in  which  it  is  able  to  become  much 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  (There  are 
some  quibbles  one  might  take  with  the  selec¬ 
tions:  the  longer,  much  anthologized  selec¬ 
tions  by  Adrienne  Rich  and  Allen  Ginsberg 
might  have  been  cut  to  make  more  space  for 
other  poets,  but  these  are,  at  best,  sugges¬ 
tions,  not  criticisms.) 

The  last  poem  in  the  book  is  by  Shahid 
(Roosevelt  Williamson),  entitled  “Letters 
Come  to  Prison.”  I  think  that  these  sen¬ 
timents  can  equally  be  applied  to  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Poetry  in  Our  Time. 

From  the  cold  hands  of  the  guards 
Flocks  of  white  doves 
Handed  to  us  through  the  bars. 

Our  hands  like  nests  hold  them 
As  we  unfold  the  wings 
They  crash  upward  through 
Layers  of  ice  around  our  hearts. 

Crackling  crisply 

As  we  leave  our  shells 

And  fly  over  the  waves  of  fresh  words. 

Gliding  softly  on  top  of  the  world 

Flapping  our  wings  for  the  last  horizon. 

High  in  the  blue  sky  someone’s  Gay  Love. 


The  AAC  and  friends 
invite  you  to  join  us  for 


BRIDGES 


a  time  for  remembrance  and  renewal 
for  all  people  whose  lives 
have  been  touched  by  AIDS 


un  tiempo  para  recordar  y  de 
renovation  para  todas  las 
personas  cuyas  vidas  han 
sido  afectadas  por  SIDA/AIDS. 


During  the  holiday  season, 
when  many  of  us  may  feel  our  losses 
most  acutely,  we  ask  you  to  participate 
in  this  celebration  of  renewal, 
to  acknowledge  those  losses, 
and  gather  our  strength  to  carry  on. 

Sunday  Afternoon 
at  Faneuil  Hall 
December  18,  1988 
at  3:00  pm 

•  a  non-religious  ceremony  •  wheel  chair  access  • 

•  signed  for  the  hearing-impaired  • 

Sponsored  by  the  AIDS  Action  Committee 
For  more  information 
call  437-6200 


You 


May  Have 
BHA  Housing 
Opportunities 


You  may  have  certain  rights  and  be  entitled  to  certain  benefits,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  priority  housing  (or  transfer)  to  a  Boston  Housing  Author¬ 
ity  ("BHA")  development, 

- IF: - 

1  DISCOURAGED  APPLICANTS:  If  you  believe  that  you  were  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  BHA  or  any  of  its  employees  from  applying  between  July  1 5, 

1 982  and  June  1 4, 1 988  for  a  unit  at  a  public  housing  development  WHERE 
YOUR  RACE  WAS  IN  THE  MINORITY,  you  may  have  certain  rights  and  be 
entitled  to  certain  benefits,  even  if  you  have  received  housing.  However,  in  order 
to  qualify  you  must  fill  out  a  claim  form  and  submit  it  to  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  (AAA).  YOUR  CLAIM  FORM  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  AAA  NO 
LATER  THAN  5  P.M.,  OR  POSTMARKED  NO  LATER  THAN  MIDNIGHT  ON 
JANUARY  9, 1989,  OR  YOU  WILL  LOSE  RIGHTS  OR  BENEFITS  THAT  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  BEEN  ENTITLED  TO  AND  YOU  MAY  LOSE  THE  RIGHT  TO  HAVE 
YOUR  CLAIM  CONSIDERED 

For  mere  information,  and  to  obtain  a  claim  form,  contact 
AAA  at: 

American  Arbitration  Association,  230  Congress  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Christine  Newhall,  Telephone:  451  -6600. 

2  WITHDRAWN  APPLICANTS:  The  BHA  is  seeking  minority  appli¬ 
cants  who  applied  for  housing  between  October  31, 1978  and  October  1. 1983  at 
the  Charlestown,  Old  Colony,  and  or  Mary  Ellen  McCormack  Developments  and 
whose  applications  were  withdrawn.  If  you  are  an  applicant  whose  application 
was  withdrawn  and  you  did  not  receive  a  letter  regarding  a  possible  right  to  prior¬ 
ity  housing,  you  should  contact  the  BHA.  Please  call  the  BHA  at  482-6207  as 
soon  as  possible  AND  IN  NO  EVENT  LATER  THAN  JANUARY  9. 1989,  to  find 
out  if  your  name  is  on  the  list  of  withdrawn  applicants. 

More  information  about  these  opportunities  may  be  obtained 
from: 

Lawyer  s  Committee  For  Civil  Rights  Under  The  Law  (617)  482-1145  and 
The  Boston  Housing  Authority  (617)  482-6207. 


BOSTON 

HOUSING  I  — r 
AUTHORITY  Li  .1 
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Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


If  You’re  Involved 
With  Two  People 

not  sure  who  you  really  love 
. . . afraid  of  getting  caught. . . 
knowing  you  broke  your 
commitment. .  .feeling  tom 
in  two. 

It’s  time  to  call  for  help. 

South  End 
Counseling 

596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


^a//en/y 


posters,  graphics,  paintings 


237  Broadway,  Hanover  MA 

826-3118 


Danelle  Paulson 
& 

Carole  Spoerle 
Building  Co.,  Inc. 

Complete  Carpentry  Services 
Residentia  l-Commercia  I 

864-8181 

Serving  Greater  Boston  &  The 
North  Shore 


SERVING  THE  GAY  &  LESBIAN 
COMMUNITY  SINCE  1971 

FENWAY 
COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  Jjjjfi 
CENTER  THT 

General  Medicine  •  Counseling  •  Helpline 
HIV  Outpatient  Treatment  •  Massage 
HIV  Education  &  Testing  Program 
Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  Treatment 
Women's  Health  •  Alternative  Insemination 
Gay  &  Lesbian  Family  &  Parenting  Service 
Gay  &  Lesbian  Victim  Recovery  Program 

MEDICAL  HIV  TESTING  HELPLINE 
267-7573  267-0159  267-9001 

1 6  Haviland  St  •  Boston  •  267-7573 

medical  services  •  HIV  outpatient  treatment 


93  Mass  Ave  •  Boston  •  267-0900 

counseling  •  research  •  community  services 


The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund  & 
Associates,  P.C. 

David  R.  Lund, 

Barbara  Macy,  Therese  A.  Young 

Criminal  Defense  •  Estate  Planning  • 
Real  Estate  Transactions  •  Domestic 
Relations  •  Discrimination  •  Probate 
of  Estates  •  Defense  of  Drunk 
Drivers  •  Business  Representation  • 
Relationship  agreements  •  Civil 
Litigation  •  General  Practice  of  Law  • 
Condominium  Conversion 

529  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
617-266-0760 


MAYOR  RAYMOND  L.  FLYNN 

and  the 

BOSTON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

invite  you  to  commemorate  the 
40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Thursday,  December  15,  1988 
5:30  to  7:30  P.M. 

Boston  City  Hall,  Plaza  Lobby 
featuring  an  address  by 

ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

Professor  of  Law,  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
Former  Chairperson, 

U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  the 

New  York  Human  Rights  Commission 


Entertainment  by 
FULL  PLAY 


Executive  Director 
JAMES  D.  WILLIAMS 


Admission  free 

For  more  information  call  725-3562 


Dykes  to  Watch  Out  For 


(KEY, HoV 
\lA  vmt!  HAVtWT 
’  SEf iJ  you  AflaWD 
W  A  WHILE' 


Hi.  Mo  0U,  i  v£  KM 
teerwo  *  tow 

m*iu  I 

/tySELF  /lOo  W 


CW6ER,  IP0HT 
VAHT  TO,  llltf.  /HVADE 
ypM  b vr  • 

JvsTwAWA  Say  i  MOW 
*oar  W  8.  CLARICE. , 
Ado  I  Hoft  IT  DoEJH’T 
6CT  iHTht  WAX  Of  OUt 


Pfetsch 

Continued  from  page  3 

senior  planning  fellow  in  rural  upstate  New 
York.  Pfetsch’s  major  projects  of  note  in¬ 
cluded:  community  health  planning  for  the 
1980  Winter  Olympic  Games  in  Lake  Placid 
and  rural  clinic  development  in  several 
medically  underserved  towns  throughout 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  Region  of  New 
York  State.  Pfetsch  also  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  first  rural 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention  Pro¬ 
grams  in  the  state.  He  also  authored 
numerous  scholalry  health  care  research 
publications  and  studies. 

Pfetsch  taught  mathematics  for  several 
years.  In  1984,  while  at  Harvard,  he  design¬ 
ed  a  tutoring  program  and  taught  at 
Brighton,  a  Boston  inner-city  high  school. 
In  1985,  he  taught  high  school  mathematics 
in  Groton,  Mass.  He  was  also  affiliated  with 
programs  for  Boston  city  youth  at  Suffolk 
and  Northeastern  Universities. 

Pfetsch  was  a  Quaker  —  a  member  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  also  a 
pacifist,  and  a  war  tax  resister.  Pfetsch  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to  be  fined  a 
“frivolous  tax”  penalty  by  the  IRS,  for 
declaring  his  opposition  to  war  and  the  use 
of  tax  dollars  to  build  nuclear  weapons. 
Pfetsch  was  an  openly  gay  man.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  homosexuality  in  the  late  1970’s, 
and  in  the  early  ’80s  he  joyously  accepted 
and  embraced  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his 
life. 

Pfetsch  was  diagnosed  with  AIDS  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1986.  During  the  final  months  of  his 
life,  he  dedicated  a  considerable  amount  of 
his  time  to  public  speaking/ AIDS  educa¬ 
tion.  Pfetsch  contributed  to  several  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  documentaries  on  AIDS.  He 
was  a  man  of  self-respect  and  integrity. 
Pfetsch  was  bright,  with  a  strong,  articulate 
voice  that  he  used  to  contribute  to  society’s 
better  understanding  of  the  illness.  Often  he 
movingly  and  wittily  confronted  people’s  at¬ 
titudes  about  AIDS  and  homosexuality, 
challenging  people  to  reach  out, 
compassionately  loving,  accepting  and 
celebrating  the  diversity  of  life. 

Pfetsch  was  a  dedicated  supporter  of  the 
arts.  He  assembled  a  collection  of  water- 
colors,  photography,  sculpture  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  art.  He  has  bequeathed  several  paint¬ 
ings  and  photographs  to  Harvard’s  Fogg 
Museum;  the  National  Museum  of  Women 
in  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  many 
private  collections. 

Pfeftch  was  a  writer  of  poems.  A  retro¬ 


spective  of  his  work,  “I  Wrote  for  The 
Moon,”  will  be  published  in  the  coming 
year. 

Pfetsch  was  an  avid  mountain  hiker  and 
champion  swimmer.  He  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Harvard  Chapter;  the 
American  Public  Health  Association;  the 
Cambridge  Quaker  Meeting;  the  Harvard 
Regional  Math  Network;  and  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association. 

Pfetsch  leaves  an  estate,  from  which  a 
trust  will  be  established  to  fund  AIDS 
research,  education  and  social  support,  in 
addition  to  numerous  gay/lesbian  causes. 
Donations  may  be  directed  to  either 
Boston’s  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital’s  Harris  Hall  Clinical  Center  Fund 
or  the  AIDS  Action  Committee  of  Boston. 

Pfetsch  is  survived  by  his  parents,  J. 
George  and  Liane  Long  Pfetsch  of  Buffalo, 
New  York  and  Port  Colborne,  Ontario, 
Canada;  grandfather,  A.J.  Snyder  of  Wil- 
liamville,  N.Y.;  two  sisters,  Lynn  Langman 
and  Robin  Jane  Pfetsch,  both  of  Boston; 
and  an  army  of  devoted  and  beloved 
friends. 

A  private  memorial  service  will  be  held  for 
friends  and  family  Dec.  17,  at  2  p.m.  at  the 
Cambridge  Friends  Meeting  House,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Pfetsch’s  name  will  be  inscribed  in  the 
AIDS  Memorial  Book  of  Remembrance  and 
of  Repository  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  New  York.  Burial  will  be  held  in 
the  Adirondacks.  □ 

Marine 

Continued  from  page  I 

back  down  because  they  know  they  are  do¬ 
ing  wrong.  They  depend  on  keeping  people 
quiet  because  the  public  does  not  approve  of 
witch-hunts,”  she  said. 

Observers  accused  the  Pentagon  of  in¬ 
stigating  an  anti-lesbian  and  gay  crackdown 
across  the  country  in  response  to  an  appeals 
court  decision  this  summer  in  California 
which  for  the  first  time  denied  the  military’s 
claim  that  homosexuality  is  incompatible 
with  military  service.  In  that  case  the  county 
ruled  that  Sgt.  Perry  Watkins  was  un¬ 
constitutionally  denied  security  clearance 
because  of  his  self-stated  homosexuality. 
The  military  has  appealed  the  Watkins  deci¬ 
sion.  If  the  Watkins  decision  is  upheld, 
observers  predict  the  military  will  be  forced 
to  cease  anti-lesbian  and  gay  activities. 

□  filed  from  Boston 
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We're  reinstating  a  Sunday  tradition  — 
Buddies  Tea  Dance.  Join  us  at  4  p.m. 
this  week,  and  Sundays  thereafter.  It's 


AGAIN. 


Dennis  Moreau,  Kevin  Lyons  and  the  staff  of 
Buddies  wish  to  thank  Don  Holland  for  the 
use  of  his  club.  Campus,  for  our  Preview 
Party.  His  hospitality  helped  to  make  it  a 
great  success. 


Buddies  is  your  club  7  days  a  week ,  Gay  owned  and  operated. 

Open  from  Noon  until  2  a.m.  daily.  The  Danceroom  opens  at  9  p.m. 
Monday  -Thursday,  $3  cover;  8  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday,  $5  cover; 
and  4  p.m.  on  Sunday,  $3  cover.  51  Stuart  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116.  Info  line  —  330.8669. 
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PERSONALS 


GCN  REPLY  BOXES 

Replies  to  GCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to  GCN  Box 
#  .  Gay  Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston.  MA 
021 16.  This  applies  to  GCN  Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O. 
Boxes.  Mail  may  be  addresses  to  GCN  Boxes  for  four 
weeks  after  the  issue  in  which  it  appears. _ 

I’m  looking  for  a  gay  guy  for  relationship  with  a  guy  in  a 
wheelchair,  to  talk  or  maybe  sex.  Call  Randy  after  2:30 
876-8646. _ (23) 

WOMEN! 

Successful  workshop  leader  lesbian  feminist  healer  seek¬ 
ing  friendship  or  romance  with  regular  travel  to  NYC 
and  Vermont.  Please  write.  GCN  Box  337, _ (23) 

GBM,  28,  seeks  mature  GCB  for  long-distance  mentor. 
Advise  me  on  career,  finances,  grooming,  relationships, 
and  other  issues.  Must  be  a  worthy  role-model:  honest, 
compassionate  and  clean-living.  Help  a  younger  brother 
put  his  life  together.  No  strings.  GCN  Box  338.  (22) 

I'm  interested  in  meeting  muscular  and  hairy  chested 
men  between  the  ages  of  18-30.  Will  answer  all,  photo 
please.  Andrew  Grant,  269  Main  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
02176. _ (22) 

GM  won’t  be  around  many  more  years,  need  help  them 
last  year’s.  Need  financial  assistance.  Please  help  by  sen¬ 
ding  donations.  Thanks  Ron,  Apt.  105,  4917  McPher- 
son.St.  Louis,  MO  63108. _ (22) 

Gay  priest  desires  long,  hot  sexy  letters,  16  to  25  year- 
olds.  (The  bigger  the  cocks  the  better!)  Fr.  Pulliam,  524 
N.  First  St.,  Richmond,  VA  23219. _ (22) 

A  HOT  HEALTHY  GUY 

knows  that  check-ups  for  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
are  more  important  now  than  ever.  The  Fenway  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Center  offers  confidential,  gay  sensitive 
STD  treatment  during  flexible  hours.  Call  (617) 
267-7573  for  an  appointment. _ (24) 

SON  AND  LOVER 

GWM  52,  chunky,  smooth,  good  looking,  easy  going, 
seeks  younger  Greek  active  companion  to  share  home 
and  bed.  No  drugs.  GCi  1  Box  500. _ (25) 

WRITERS  WANTED 

To  be  in  newly  forming  feminist  writer’s  group.  Write  to 
Carrie/GCN,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  MA  021 16.  (22) 

HONESTY  ONLY  PLEASE! 

Wanted:  Sincere  honest  gay  womyn  or  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  monogamous  relationship.  Let  us  help  in 
your  search.  Connections,  Ltd.  (617)  353-0256  or  (508) 
875-3224. _ (26) 

BAD  ATTITUDE 

A  lesbian  sex  magazine.  Irreverent  and  Hot!  $10  for  one 
year’s  subscription  (3  issues).  B.A.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  110, 
Cambridge,  MA  02139. _ (16.33) 

GCN’s  circulation  manager  is  looking  for  a  volunteer  to 
help  set  up  the  Friday  evening  mailing  party.  Learn 
about  the  exciting  world  of  newspaper  circulations  and 
meet  the  fabulous  Friday  staff  and  volunteers.  Please 
call  Chris  at  GCN,  426-4469. _ 

ORIENTAL  BARS 

1  am  seeking  name  and  location  of  bars  whose  clientele  is 
primarily  Oriental  (Bos,  area).  GCN  Box  336. _ (23) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Overweight  gay  man  seeks  other  overweight  gay  man  to  form 
weight  loss  support  group.  GCN  Box  501 . _ (24) 

MT.  HOLYOKE  LESBIAN  ALUMNI 
Network  Forming.  Send  long  S.A.S.E.  and  ideas  to  D. 
Albino.  32  Elm  St„  Cambridge,  VLA  02139. _ (25) 

BATTERED  LESBIANS 

Ongoing  support  group  for  lesbians  currently  or  formerly  ex¬ 
periencing  physical,  emotional  or  sexual  abuse  by  a  woman 
partner.  Call  HAWC  at  (508)  744-6841  for  info  and  support. 
(29) _ 

GET  PUBUSHED! 

GCN's  news  dept  seeks  a  volunteer 
to  write  news  notes.  News  writing  experience  not  necessary'.  5 
hr/week  (flexible).  Call  Jennie  at  426-4469  for  more  info,  (Q 
Submissions  for  Boston’s  International  Women’s  Day  radio 
broadcast  (March  12,  1989)  sought.  Focus  will  be  women  and 
AIDS.  Info:  Eileen  617-524-7329  or  Melanie  617-524-0857. 
Deadline  Jan.  6,  1989. _ 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


BABIES  JUST  WANNA  HAVE  FUN! 

And  they  will,  in  my  quality  family  daycare.  One  f/t 
place  available  from  January  23rd.  Vegetarian,  anti¬ 
racist,  non-homophobic.  References.  Call  Jassy 
661-8760. _  (23) 

GODIAS  HERBS 

Herbal  therapies  for  the  immune  system  and  carrisyn. 
P.O.  Box  2023  Gloucester,  MA  01930  or  call 
617-522-4094. _  (32) 

MASSAGE  THERAPY 

AMTA-certified,  experienced  massage  therapist  offers 
caring,  relaxing,  deep  massage  for  women.  Techniques 
include  Swedish,  neuromuscular,  structural  massage, 
reflexology.  Jamaica  Plain  office:  (617)  524-2632.  Leave 
message.  _ (24) 


COUNSELING 
FOR  WOMEN 
Individual,  Couple 
and  Group 
Counseling 


Call  247-4861 

Sliding  Scale  Fee 
Health  Insurance 
Accepted 


520  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Kenmore  Square 


PERSONAL  HEALTH 

•General  Medical  Care  *Sports  Medicine 
•Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office  -  Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR,  MD 
1755  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  232-1459 


m 


Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 
Chiropractor 

Treatment  of:  Neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  Headaches,  Low  back  pain, 
Bursitis,  Acute  and  Chronic 
Musculoskeletal  conditions 
resulting  from  occupational 
stress  and  nervous  tension. 

Evening  and  Saturday  Appts. 
Available,  232-7200 

375  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 


Jju  'Barter  'XjrbusoT^  <J>  Lefitmate  trade  e\efiange  far 

wemyn  -  identified  -  wamyn 

A  trade  exchange  U: 

a  business  that  lists  other  business  vho  are  villinc  t> 
barter  for  trade  credits  in  lieu  of  a  direct  exchange  of 
joods/services.  Through  a  trade  exchange  >*)U  receive 
many  benefits  including,  higher  profits,  increased 
exposure  and  tax  breaks.  Redirect  the  economic  force 
in  this  country,  find  out  more  about  Isis  by  calling. . . 

1  -  800  -  42*  -  7164  or  S13  -  767  -  9190 

via  post  113  E.  Whiteman  St.  Yellov  Springs,  Ohio  45387 


r - - - n 

Gay  Community  News  classifieds 


My  heading  is 


FLAMER! 

Max.  20  characters 

BOLD 

Max.  30  characters 


My  text  is:  (each  box  is  for  one  word) 


Need  more  room!  |ust  keep  writing  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  at  a  cost  of  25«  per  word  (3S<  per  word  for  business  ads). 

Basic  cost. 

□  iNon-business:  $6  for  1st  25  words;  25<t 
for  each  additional  word. 

□  Business:  $8  for  1st  25  words;  35<r  for 
each  additional  word. 

$ _ per  ad  x _ number  of  runs  $ 

Special  heading 

□  Flamer  (S3. 00  x . 

□  Bold  ($1 .50  x . 


My  category  is: 

□  PERSONALS  □  ANNOUNCEMENTS  □  HELP  WANTED 

ROOMMATE  WANTED  □  HOUSING  WANTED 

□  APARTMENTS  SUMMER  RENTALS  RESORTS 

□  FOR  SALE  □  PUBLICATIONS  □  ORGANIZATIONS 

□  SERVICES  □  RIDES  □  MOVERS  C  OTHER 


_ number  of  runs)  $. 

.  number  of  runs)  $. 

Total  cost  before  discounts  (add)  S 

Discounts 

□  10-20  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  10%  S. 

□  21 -30  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $. 

□  31  +  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  20%  $ . 

:  I’m  going  to  subscribe  now.  Deduct  $2  S 

Subtotal  $ 

Box  service 


•Deadline:  Tuesday  12  noon  for  each 
Friday’s  edition. 

•All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 

•No  ads  accepted  over  telephone. 
•Clip  and  return  this  form  to: 
GCN  Classifieds 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  021 16 


□  Pick-up  box.  54  for  6  weeks 

$ 

11 

□  Forwarding  box.  S6  for  6  weeks 

$ 

Name 

Subscriptions 

Address 

□  I  want  to  subscribe! 

$ 

City 

US:  S33 .  Institutional  rate:  $40. 

Display  Boxed  Classifieds 

State 

□$15  per  column  inch 

inches  x  $15 

$ 

Phone  (. 

Zip 


Total  $ 


Southern  Jamaica  Plain 

HEALTH  RENTER 


affiliated  with  the  Brigham  &  Women ’s  Hospital 

•  Adult  Medicine 

•  Obstetrics  &  Gynecology 

•  Podiatry 

•  Pediatrics 

•  Nutrition/WiC  Program 

•  Mental  Health 

•  Family  Alcoholism  Program 


Evenings  hours,  convenient  to  public 
transportation 

Sliding  scale  avail. ,  all  health 
insurance  accepted 
Spanish  spoken 
687  Centre  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 
522-5900 


•INDIVIDUAL 

GROUP/COUPLE 

•GAY  SENSITIVE 
THERAPY 


ALLAN  SINGER, 
L.I.C.S.W. 

PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


COPLEY  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MA 
617-266-2240 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 


CLASSIFIEDS 

SERVICES 


BACK  BAY  COUNSELING  SERVICES 
DENNIS  IADAROLA 

Serving  the  Community  Since  1974 
Insurance  Accepted 

739-7860 


DAVID  L.  COLLINS 

C.L.U. 

Insurance 
for  all  your  needs 


Congress  St. 
Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 


Orleans/Brewster 
Office  Park 

E.  Orleans,  MA  02643 
255-2600 


Call  toll-free  1-800-352-3185 


HELP  WANTED 


GCN  Job  Opening 
Promotions/Classified 
Advertising 
Coordinator 

Use  direct  mail  marketing,  exchange  adver¬ 
tising,  free  distribution,  renewal  campaigns, 
and  other  strategies  to  increase  subscription 
and  newsstand  sales  of  the  paper.  Log  and 
process  weekly  classified  advertising.  Par¬ 
ticipate  in  weekly  workings  of  GCN,  in¬ 
cluding  staff  meetings,  collaborating  on 
editorials,  etc. 

Qualifications:  Strong  writing,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  creative,  and  organizational 
skills.  Experience  in  design  or  public  relations 
a  plus. 

All  GCN  positions  require  a  commitment 
to  lesbian/gay  liberation,  feminism,  anti¬ 
racism,  an  awareness  of  class  issues,  and  a 
commitment  to  collective  decision  making. 

Salary/Benefits:  All  positions  pay 
$200/week  and  include  eligibility  for  ADW 
Workers  Trust  health/life  insurance,  routine 
health  care  through  Fenway  Community 
Health  Center,  paid  sick  leave  and  four  weeks 
annual  paid  vacation.  GCN  offers  staff 
members  responsibility  for  their  own  jobs 
with  flexibility  and  ample  room  for  innova¬ 
tion. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  by  Dec.  IS  to  GCN  Job  Search 
Committee,  62  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  Lesbians  and  gay  men  of  color  are  par¬ 
ticularly  encouraged  to  apply. 


CLINICIAN  WANTED 

F.T.  L.I.C.S.W.  with  2  yrs.  supervisory  exp.  in  M.H. 
and  sub.  abuse  wanted  for  O.P.  clinic.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits  in  a  comfortable  work  setting.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Clinical  Administrator,  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Health,  180  Cambridge  St.  Boston,  MA 
02114, _ (22) 

TWO:  DIRECT  SERVICE  ADVOCATES 
In  alternative  mental  health  residential  program  and 
transitional  housing  program  respectively.  First  job  re¬ 
quires  Bl-LINGUAL  in  Spanish.  Prefer  Lesbian  and/or 
Bicultural  woman.  Other  job  requires  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  of  parenting  issues.  Prefer  Woman 
of  Color.  Experience  in  residential  setting  and  access  to 
car  ideal  both  positions.  Resumes  accepted  til  January  1; 
Feb.  starting  date.  No  phone  calls  please.  Resumes  to  A. 
Beckert.  Elizabeth  Stone  House,  13ox  15,  Jamaica  Plain, 
MA  02130. _ (23) 

SOUTH  BOSTON 

COMUNITY  RESIDENCE  INSTRUCTORS 

Full  and  part  time  positions  available.  Join  team  of 
dedicated  people  working  at  State  operated  community 
home  for  mentally  retarded  adults.  Competitive 
salary/excellent  benefits/pleasant  en¬ 
vironment/thorough  training.  Valid  Mass,  driver’s 
license  required.  EOE/AA.  For  info,  call  Laurie  Auf- 
fant,  Fernald  School,  894-3600,  x4062,  8:30-5:00pm.(24) 
MODERN  TIMES  CAFE,  CAMBRIDGE 
Prep  cook  and  weekend  wait-staff  sought.  Work  in  a 
pleasant,  women-oriented  environment.  Call  (617) 
354-8371, _ (23) 

PART-TIME  OFFICE  MANAGER 
for  progressive  singer-songwriter  Fred  Small.  12-20 
hrs/wk,  $9/hr.,  flexible  schedule,  friendly  environment. 
Easy  data  entry,  filing,  minimal  word  processing,  etc. 
(617)  497-1416  (Cambridge). _ (22) 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

*  * 

HELP  WANTED 

ROOMMATE  WANTEd| 

PUBLICATIONS 

MOVERS 

SOUTH  BOSTON 
COMMUNITY  RESIDENCE 
INSTRUCTORS 

Full  and  part  time  positions  available.  Join 
team  of  dedicated  people  working  at 
State  operated  community  home  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  adults.  Competitive  salry/ex- 
cellent  benefits/pleasant  environ¬ 
ment/thorough  training.  Valid  Mass, 
driver's  license  required.  EOE/AA.  For  in¬ 
fo  call  Laurie  Auffant,  Fernald  School, 
617/894-3600  x4062,  8:30-5:00  p.m. 


STOP  US  WAR  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA! 

Fundraise  for  political  change  by  phone!  3-4  even- 
ings/wk,  $7.15/hr.,  sales/political  experience  helpful. 
Call  NECAN  at  491-4205!  _ (23) 

PART-TIME  PERSONAL  CARE  ASSISTANT 
Many  positions  available  as  PCA  or  back-up  PCA  for  a 
diabled  writer.  Helping  me  to  shower,  dress.  No  lifting, 
but  perfer  those  with  strength  or  balance.  I  live  in  J.P. 
$7.10  per  hour.  No  taxes.  Call  (617)  232-5956.  Let  it 
ring. _ (22) 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Excellent  part-time  openings  marketirtg  advertising  for 
america’s  premiere  gay  &  lesbian  newsweekly,  GAY 
COMMUNITY  NEWS.  Ad  reps  receive  high  commis¬ 
sion,  leads  and  staff  support.  Work  can  be  done  from 
your  home.  If  you  are  assertive,  responsible,  and  in¬ 
terested  in  sales,  call  the  Advertising  Coordinator  at 
(617)  426-4469,  or  write  to  GCN  62  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  Mass  021 16. _ 

Community  Jobs 

The  only  nationwide  listing  of  socially  conscious  job  op¬ 
portunities  —  organizing,  women’s  issues,  health  care, 
peace/justice,  more.  $12/year.  CJ,  Box  G,  1516  P 
Street,  Washington,  DC  20005.  (Ex) 


ROOMMATE  WANTE 


2 


TRY  GCN’S 
GUARANTEED 
ROOMMATE 

AD 

□ 

GCN’s  ‘‘Guaranteed 
Roommate”  offer: 

ALL  ROOMMATE  AND 
HOUSEMATE  ADS  THAT 
ARE  PREPAID  FOR  TWO 
WEEKS  WE  WILL  RUN 
UNTIL  YOU  FIND  A 
ROOMMATE 
□ 

Ads  will  not  be  automatically 
renewed.  You  must  call  in  every 
additional  week  you  want  the  ad 
to  run.  Phone  calls  will  be 
accepted  all  day  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  until  noon.  426-4469. 


1  Bi  F,  31  seeks  3  friendly  responsible  people  to  share 
spacious  house  near  Davis  Sq.  3  min  from  T.  Pets  ok, 
pis  no  smoking.  Prefer  25-plus.  280  or  260/mo  includes 
heat.  Available  Dec.  IS  on.  776-4693. _ (23) 

2LF  seek  GM  or  LF,  non-smoker,  no  drugs,  min. 
alcohol,  for  spacious  4BR  Ashmont  Hill  apt.  $350  plus. 
Call  282-9317,  (message). _ (22) 

LEXINGTON 

GM,  long-term  renter,  seeks  2,  male  or  female,  to  share 
Lexington  house  on  No.  62  bus  line  near  128.  Semi- 
private  yard  bordering  bike  trail  on  dead-end  street. 
Common  areas  pretty  well  furnished,  including  washer, 
dryer,  piano.  Some  bedroom  furnishings  available.  You 
are  non-smoking,  appreciate  classical  and  opera,  and 
don’t  mind  a  large  spoiled  dog.  $400-5450  including 
utilities.  Glenn,  862-0921,  leave  message. _ (23) 

Somerville  —  1  LF  and  I  SF  seek  F  roommate  to  share 
sunny  apt.  in  Davis  Square.  Warm,  independent 
household.  Non-smoking,  $267  plus  utils.  666-8118.  (23) 
PORTER  SQUARE 

On  Camb.  Somerville  line.  2LF’s  seek  F  to  share  nice 
apartment  with  backyard  on  quiet,  tree-lined  street. 
Close  to  subway  stores  and  Harvard  Square.  No  pets  or 
smokers.  776-6158.  342-plus.  ASAP. _ (23) 

LF  seeks  roommate  to  share  apt.  in  Blemont.  Fireplace, 
backyard,  near  T.  Quiet  neighborhood,  $380  plus 
utilities,  487-7305. _ (23) 

ROOMMATE  FOR  CAMBRIDGEPORT 
LF  couple  w/dog  seeks  person  to  share  2BR  condo  in 
Cambridgeport.  Mod  kitchen,  wash/dryer,  parking 
space,  close  to  river,  MIT,  Harvard.  Pref.  non-smoker. 
Jan.  I.  475  plus  util  (neg.).  Call  876-3613.  Late  evening 
best. _ (23) 

NORTHBRIDGE 

I  LF  and  2F  seek  ILF  25  plus  to  share  large  3  story 
apartment.  175  plus  utilities.  Call  Connie  (508) 
234-4960,  after  5pm,  Tues.-Sat.  _ (22) 

SOMERVILLE 

2LF  seek  F  for  sunny  3BR  in  Winter  Hill.  Roomy,  bay 
window*,  hardwood,  porches,  parking,  quiet  road.  Seek 
L/Ri  25-plus,  responsible,  professional,  sense  of  humor, 
for  friendly  independent  home  Sorry,  no  smok- 
mg  drugs.  $300  plus  utilities.  Call  623-5535. _ (22) 


2LF  seek  3rd  for  large  Brighton  apt.  in  house.  No  smok¬ 
ing,  vegetarian,  must  love  pets,  no  more  please.  $300 
plus.  Call  254-0407. _ (22) 

Seeking  2F  roommates  to  join  3F  in  multiracial 
household  in  JP.  250-plus  avail,  immed.  Keep  trying  in 
p.m,  524-1303,  leave  a  message. _ (22) 

NEWTONVILLE 

Two  friendly  LF’s  seek  LF  or  GM  to  share  large  house. 
Semi-coop.  No  alcohol,  smoke,  drugs.  $350  plus  last 
month’s  rent.  Room  includes  half  bath.  965-0648.  (22) 

2  LF’s  looking  for  LF  to  share  sunny,  homey  JP  apt. 
near  T  and  parks.  Avail.  Jan.  1.  Pets  ok.  $335-plus.  Call 
522-4368. _ (22) 

LAWRENCE 

Fun  LF  seeks  LF  or  GM  to  share  beautiful  2  bdrm 
townhouse  in  Lawrence.  One  mile  to  routes  93  and  495. 
Washer/dryer,  parking.  $375  plus.  (508)689-3528.  (22) 
2  LFs,  28  and  23,  seek  non-smoking,  vegetarian  LF  with 
sense  of  humor  for  beautiful  Somerville  apartment. 
Have  cat  who  wants  feline  companion.  Available  1/1, 
$310  plus.  776-7909. _ (22) 

LF  wanted  to  share  great  apt  in  JP.  Close  to  T  off  street 
parking  avail  now/Dec.  $350  pus.  non-smoker. 
524-4087. _ (22) 

LF,  32,  and  mellow  dog  seek  responsible,  easy-going  LF 
to  share  spacious  2BR  apt.  in  No.  Reading  farmhouse.  2 
floors,  sun  deck,  large  yard.  35-45  min.  to  Metro- 
Boston,  $345  plus.  (508)  664-0428. _ (22) 

JAMAICA  PLAIN 

We  found  our  third.  We  need  one  more  to  complete  our 
home.  We  are  3LFs.  Our  apartment  is  the  second  and 
third  floor  of  a  house.  Spacious,  sunny,  woodstove, 
close  to  Orange  and  Green  Lines.  Semi-coop,  veggie, 
225  plus.  Call  (617)  522-9351. _ (22) 

2LFs  and  2  cats  seek  housemate  for  vegetarian 
cooperative  J.P.  home.  Lots  of  light  and  space,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  wash. /dryer,  fireplace,  yard,  porches, 
$380/mo.,  heated,  rent  control.  Call  Annie  or  Carol, 
(617)  522-6561. _ (22) 


APARTMENTS 


APT.  W/VIEW 

Sunny  Somerville  apt.  1  BR,  off  street  parking,  w/d,  near 
Union  Square,  beautiful  view,  avail.  January  1st.  550.00  in- 
cludes  heat.  776-7387,  Lv.  message. _ (22) 

FENWAY 

Sunny  studio.  Bay  window  faces  Gardens/Back  bay. 
Renovated  Kitchen,  hardwood  floors.  Pets  ok.  $595  inlcudes 
heat,  hot  water,  and  gas.  Available  1/1,  Paul  262-8715.  (22) 

CHANDLER  STREET 

Studio  -  No  fee  -  Includes  gas  heat,  h/w,  $650/mo.  469-3466. 
(23) 


A  GAY  COUNTRY  INN 

Come  ski  our  miles  of  cross-country  trails  and  then  un¬ 
wind  in  our  hot  tub  or  in  front  of  a  crackling  fire.  Our 
100  scenic  acres  and  19  cozy  rooms  are  just  what  you 
need.  Inexpensive,  uncrowded  downhill  skiing  nearby. 
Great  mid-week  discounts!  THE  HIGHLANDS  INN, 
Box  1 18G,  Bethlehem,  NH  03574,  (603)  869-3978.  Grace 
and  Judi,  Innkeepers. _ (35) 

GREENHOPE  FARM 

Cozy  Farmhouse/Inn  nestled  in  Vermont’s  mountains. 
X-country  ski  from  our  door,  downhill  nearby  at  Stowe. 
Lesbian  owned  and  operated.  Gay  men  welcome.  Veg. 
meals,  smoke-free.  Call  (802)  533-7772. _ (27) 

LADY  JANE’S  INN  -  PROVINCETOWN 

Newly  built,  ideally  located  and  open  year  ’round! 
Private  baths,  spacious  rooms,  separate  outside  en¬ 
trances  and  free  parking.  Continental  breakfasts,  com¬ 
mon  area  with  TV  and  VCR.  (617)  487-3387.  7  Central 
Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657. _ (27) 


PUBLICATIONS 


OFF  OUR  BACKS 

Lively,  down-to-earth  feminism  in  the  nation’s  oldest 
women’s  newsjournal.  Analysis,  reviews,  conference 
coverage,  and  news  —  on  health,  feminist  theory, 
reproductive  rights,  civil  rights,  and  political  work 
among  working,  disabled,  incarcerated,  old,  and  poor 
women,  women  of  color,  lesbians,  and  women  from 
every  continent.  $15/11  issues.  Trial  sub:  $4/3  issues. 
oob.  Dept.  GCN,  2423,  18th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20009, _ s _ (ex) 

WOMEN’S  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

monthly  review  of  current  feminist  writing.  Since  1983. 
Our  readers  span  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  abroad. 
Subscriptions:  $15/U.S.,  $18/Canada,  $25/institutions. 
Free  sample  issue  on  request.  THE  WOMEN’S 
REVIEW,  Wellesley  Women’s  Research  Center, 
Wellesley,  MA  02181. _ (ex) 

BLACIUOUT 

Special  10th  Anniv.  edition  of  Black/Out  now  available. 
This  bi/annual  magazine  from  the  National  Coalition 
for  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays  contains  essays,  reviews, 
poetry,  news  and  announcements  concerning  the  Black 
Lesbian  and  Gay  community.  Sample  copy  $6  plus  $1 
postage.  1  year  subscription  (2  issues)  $10  to  Black/Out 
c/o  NCBLG,  19641  West  Seven  Mile,  Detroit,  Ml 
48219, _  (ex) 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of  com¬ 
mentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and 
for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are  still  political, 
but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample  $1.50;  sub  $6;  more 
if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro,  0263G,  SF,  CA  94114. 
_ (16.-) 

GUARDIAN: Independent  radical  newsweekly.  Covers 

Gay,  women  and  minority  struggles  and  international 
progressive  movements.  Special  offer -4  issues  FREE  Write 
Guardian,  Dept  GCN.  33W  17th  St  NY.  NY.  1001 1 . _ [ex) 

off  our  backs 

Celebrating  15  years  of  radical  feminist  journalism.  We 
bring  feminist  nalional/intemational  news  analysis  and 
reviews  each  month.  $11  year,  II  issues.  ($15  for  con¬ 
tributing  subs)  $20  institutional  fee.  Sample-$3  for  3 
issues!  Write  ‘off  our  backs’  Dept  GCN,  1841  Columbia 
Rd.  NW,  Room  212  Washington,  DC  20009. _ (ex) 

OUTRAGEOUS  WOMEN 

A  journal  of  woman-to-woman  s/m.  Fantasy,  analysis, 
erotic  art  and  much  more.  Sub:  $  13/four  issues.  Single 
issues  $4.  Must  stale  you  are  over  18.  SASE  for  info.  PO 
Box  23,  Somerville  MA  02143. _ (ex) 

WOMAN  OF  ROWER:  “A  Magazine  of  Feminism, 
Spirituality,  and  Politics,’'  an  inspiring  international 
quarterly  publication.  Subscriptions  $22  for  4  issues; 
singles  issues  $6  plus  $1  postage.  P  O.  Box  827,  Cam 
bridge,  MA  02238,  telephone  (617)  625-7885. _ («) 


ON  OUR  BACKS,  the  sexual  entertainment  magazine  for 
lesbians,  is  48  pages  of  erotic  fiction,  features,  plus  time¬ 
ly  sexual  advice  and  news  colums.  We  are  quarterly,  na¬ 
tional,  unique  and  provacative.  $1 5/yr  sub  or  $5  current 
issue  to:  On  Our  Backs,  PO  Box  421916,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94142. _ (ex) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 

Social  and  support  group  for  women  over  40.  P.O.  Box 
1214,  East  Arlington,  MA  02174,  (15.48) 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 

Multiracial  group  for  all  people.  Call  (415)  431-1976  or 
write  BWMT,  suite  140,  584  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  94114. 
(16.1) _ 

BOSTON  ALLIANCE  OF  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  YOUTH 
Social  support  group  for  youth  22  and  under.  Wed. 
night  general  meeting  from  7:30-9pm.  New  persons 

meeting  at  6:00.  Women’s  meeting  at  6:45.  Call 

523-7363  for  info. _ (15.32) 

MAN/BOY  LOVE 

Intergenerational  Love  Support  Group.  World  wide 
news,  art,  opinions.  Application,  information  free. 
Bulletin  $1.00  NAMBLA,  P.O.  Box  1923,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  63118. _ (7) 


risoners 
Seeking 
Friends 


TO  ALL  THOSE,  IN  &  OUT  OF  PRISON, 
WHO  FIGHT  AGAINST  THEIR  BONDAGE. 

Alexander  Berkman,  Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Anarchist 
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ANTIGONE  is  a  new  publication  that  will  serve 
as  a  support  for  prisoners,  ex-prisoners  and 
their  families:  legal  referrals,  PENPALS,  adopt- 
a-prisoner  visiting,  news  and  a  legal  notes  col¬ 
umn.  Write  them  for  more  info  at:  Antigone, 
Box  308,  Farmington  Ml  48332. 


My  friends  call  me  ‘LINDA’ 

I’m  32  and  would  like  to  correspond  with  a  gay 
male.  I  like  dirty  stories  and  was  a  truck  driver 
on  the  streets.  Melvin  L.  McCAINE,  38578, 
Box  2,  Lansing  KS  66043. 


I’m  looking  for  anyone  who  doesn’t  mind 
writing  someone  on  Death  Row.  Please  feel  free 
to  ask  any  questions.  David  E.  WILSON, 
105493,  Gar  2-L-9  Death  Row,  Angola  LA 
70712 


I’m  looking  for  a  man  that’s  into  sexy  letters.  I 

enjoy  reading,  writing,  drawing  and  photo  col¬ 
lecting.  I’d  like  a  man  willing  to  give  a  little  sup¬ 
port  to  a  man  in  prison.  My  sexual  desires  are 
pretty  versatile.  I  like  some  top  but  mostly  bot¬ 
tom.  Ansul  (Andy)  COLE,  453193,  Rt  2  Box 
20,  Midway  TX  75852. 


Gay  male  likes  weights,  real  love,  old  values 

(monogamy)  and  wishes  to  hear  from  a  sincere 
gay.  No  games  please.  Angelo  MERINO,  PO 
Box  B-47985,  Florence  AZ  85232. 


I  love  those  GCNs! 

I  would  like  to  write  someone.  1  like  camping 
and  a  lot  of  things  (like  sex).  Jeffrey  LACEY, 
730013  (C-3-2),  Box  888,  Monroe,  WA  98272. 


We  are  all  freaks 

Bimale  seeking  correspondence.  Hobbies  are 
singing,  writing  music  and  poetry: 

They  call  us  queer,  queens,  faggots  and  more. 

But  in  all  this  name  calling 

They’ve  forgotten  we  are  human 

Our  hearts  pump  to  keep  us  alive  and  feel, 

Although  our  sexual  preferences  may  differ 

In  our  own  little  ways 

We  are  all  a  bunch  of  freaks  — 

And  that  makes  us  special. 

W.S.  JACKSON,  24302,  Box  607,  Carson  City 
NV  89702. 


Bimale  seeking  to  write  someone.  Age  has  no 

bearing.  My  address  for  numerous  months  is: 
Joseph  TUCKER,  432486,  Rt  4  Box  1200, 
Rosharon  TX  77583. 


Black  male  seeking  friend  to  brighten  up  my 

days.  1  enjoy  music,  poetry  and  meeting  in¬ 
telligent  people.  Financially  independent.  Will 
answer  all.  Steven  GRANT,  85A  1717,  Box 
367-B,  Dannemora  NY  12929 _ 

1  enjoy  water  sports,  fine  arts,  and  every  kind  of 

sex.  Age  is  of  no  imptonance.  I’m  in  dire  need 
of  someone  special.  Scott  BUCHANAN, 
158151,  1012  W.  Columbia,  Farmington  MO 
63640 


POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

new  &  used  boxes  delivered 
packing  and  storing 

_ 5J14I2* _ _ 

THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 

Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 

No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
_ MPDU  Number  23733 _ 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 

(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPU#25522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
Very  careful  movers  641-1234 


From  $18  /  hr. 

•  MAXI-VANS 

•  CARGO  MASTER  TRUCKS 

•  HOMES  •  BUSINESSES 

In 

•  24  HOUR  DELIVERY 

•  LIC.  and  INS. 

2361 848 

Penpal  wanted  for  lesbian  in  prison.  I’m  38, 
unattached,  love  to  read,  bicycle,  knit,  and  go 
to  school.  I’m  not  permitted  to  correspond  with 
other  prisoners.  Cynthia  OVERAKER,  Box 
19202,  Spokane,  WA  99219. _ 

We  in  the  Nevada  system  need  some  help 
writing  up  some  serious  complaints  about  the 
unjust  happenings  here.  We  don’t  know  where 
else  to  write  to  find  someone  that  will  take  some 
action.  We’ve  already  tried:  the  governor,  at¬ 
torney  general,  director  of  prisons,  parole 
board  and  the  ACLU  and  have  gotten  no 
replies.  Please  let  me  hear  if  you  can  put  us  in 
touch  with  a  publication  or  group  that  can  help 
out.  Patricia  FLOREZ,  Box  7007,  Carson  City 
NV  89702.  [Ms  Florez  must  be  doing  something 
right  Included  in  her  letter  was  a  note  (a  warning 
basically  to  possible  correspondents  who  are  scared  of 
prison  mailrooms)  saying  that  all  incoming  and  outgo¬ 
ing  mail  for  Ms  Florez  is  being  "censored  until  further 
notification”.  Will  they  write  us  a  letter  notifying  us 
that  the  censorship  is  over???  Your  tax  dollar  at  work!] 


Since  my  gay  friend  has  gone  home  1  am  very 
lonely  and  would  like  to  place  an  ad  in  your 
paper.  Bisexual  male  wishes  to  write  other 
bisexual  or  gay  men.  Write  Jeff  MOSIER,  Max 
Unit  82616,  Star  Rt  Box  22-B,  Tucker  AR 
72168, _ _ 

1  am  Bi,  very  intelligent,  don’t  drink,  don’t 

smoke,  like  to  have  nice  conversation  with 
friends,  and  to  exercise  and  have  fun  (and  read 
your  paper).  Please  write  Donald  CHEW, 
104618,  Camp  J  Gator  2R3,  Angola  LA  70712. 


Dear  Editor,  the  reason  of  this  letter  is  to  plead 

to  you  to  place  this  ad  in  your  Prisoners  Seeking 
Friends  section.  Young  man  in  need  of  friends. 
I  have  no  family  who  could  make  a  difference  in 
my  life.  Would  love  to  hear  from  anybody. 
Orlando  JAIME,  17433,  PO  Box  607,  Carson 
City  NV  89701 


Filer  of  Federal  PWA/HIV  medical  treatment  suit 
moved  from  Lewisburg  to  Phoenix 
Prisoners’  rights  advocate  (for  gay  &  strait 
prisoners)  searching  for  HOT  ROCKET 
QUEENS  of  a  FEM  nature  that  is  slim  and  pret¬ 
ty.  I’m  into  Heavy  Metal,  Hi  Tech  Disco  and 
the  law.  I’m  HIV  positive.  Not  allowed  to  write 
prisoners.  Sorry.  Kenneth  M.  YOUNG, 
39831-080,  Box  1700  BCS-1,  Phoenix  AZ 
85027, _ 

Recently  1  was  transferred  to  another  prison 
just  before  my  ad  was  published.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  wrote  me  while  I  was  in 
Raleigh.  Please  write.  Mark  A. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  Rt  1  Box  36,  Jackson  NC  ] 
27845. 

I’m  looking  for  a  few  penpals  (no  money),  I 

especially  if  someone  is  involved  in  the  shoe 
manufacturing  business.  I’ve  enjoyed  that  work  ] 
in  the  past.  Also  I  enjoy  sports,  especially  foot¬ 
ball  and  bowling.  I’m  also  a  fair  cartoonist, 
poet  and  photographer.  Please  write  me  at: 
Ernest  NIEDERS,  C-07549,  PO  Box  1902-A,  j 
3-B-108,  Tehachapi  CA  93561. 

Doing  time  for  BS! 

I’m  gay  and  proud  (the  only  one  in  my  unit)  and 
extremely  lonely.  I  love  music  and  people,  j 
Writing  letters  and  poetry.  And  sharing  my! 
thoughts,  ideas,  dreams,  fantasies  and  friend- 1 
ship.  1  especially  like  gay  black  gentlemen,  but  I 
will  write  all  who  are  interested  in  writing.  I 
Robert  LEASON,  47638— BV,  3100  Wright  | 
Rd,  Camarillo  CA  93010 


'Ri-i 


I  saw  your  ad  in  another  mag  and  found  it  ex- 1 
tremely  uplifting  and  useful.  Please  place  my  J 
name  and  address  in  your  free  penpal  column. 
Thank  you.  Gerald  BOUTTE,  093799,  Gar] 
R-4-10,  Rt  2  Box  500,  Angie  LA  70426. 

I’m  a  gay  black  male  in  prison  and  in  desperate  I 

need  for  a  penpal.  Hopefully  your  program  can 
help  me  find  someone.  This  place  won’t  let  me  I 
write  other  prisoners.  Ernest  BREVARD, 
P-7161,  Drawer  R,  Huntingdon  PA  16652. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  name  submitted  as  a  I 

penpal  with  the  AIDS  virus.  My  interests  in- 1 
elude  reading,  playing  chess,  listening  to  jazz! 
and  meeting  new  people.  Ronald  SMITH,! 
160693,  Box  900,  Jefferson  City  MO  65102. 

What  happened  to  ROMANCE! 

Small  gay  male  seeking  real  romance.  No| 
headgames.  Love  to  hear  from  young  and  old. 
See  if  you  can  answer  this:  What  happened  to  I 
romance?  Let’s  talk  about  it.  Michael! 
MALLETT,  407610,  Ellis  Two,  Huntsville  TX| 
77340. _ 

Dear  CARL  A  from  PENN. 
I’ve  been  put  in  the  ‘hole’  without  my  property  | 
(address  book  and  letters,  including  yours).! 
Please  write  again.  Jo  WALLACE,  21368,  Box! 
7,  Moberly  MO  65270, 

1  enjoy  music,  reading  and  writing,  and  movies.  I 

Also  I  like  having  lots  of  fun.  Herbert  TROT¬ 
TER,  26676,  1012  W.  Columbia,  Farmingtonl 
MO  63640 


16  December  □  Australian  Aboriginal  lesbian  actress 
and  playwright  Eva  Johnson  will  speak  about  Aboriginal 
women  in  Australia.  Johnson  appears  in  conjunction 
with  the  MIT  Women’s  Studies  program’s  screenings  of 
“Nice  Coloured  Girls”  (pictured  here)  and  an  episode 
of  “Women  of  the  Sun,”  two  films  about  Aboriginal 
women  in  Australia.  Info:  617/253-8844. 


1 3  T uesday 


Please  note:  Calendar  listings  must  be  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Monday  before  the  week  of  the 
event.  Photos  with  listings  are  encouraged. 
Please  specify  if  your  event  is  or  is  not 
wheelchair  accessible  and/or  sign  language 
interpreted. 


Cambridge  □  Wealing  Service  for  all  affected  by 
AIDS.  Swedenborg  Chapel,  Quincy  and  Kirkland  Sts. 
7:30pm.  Info:  617/864-4552. 

Cambridge  □  Bi  Committee  Engaging  in  Politics 

(BICEP)  meeting.  Boylston  Hall  Room  2B,  Harvard  Yard. 
7:15pm.  Info:  617/734-9348. 


White  Mts.,  NH  □  Hike  with  Chiltern  Mt.  Club 

Snowshoes  and  warm  clothing.  8am.  Info:  617/623-3166. 

Boston  □  Fort  Point  Art  Sale.  l2-6pm.  See  12/16. 


Boston  □  "Boston's  Other  Voice,”  radio  for  gay/lesbian 
community,  with  Peter  Stickel.  12/1 1  Replay  of  1 1/27  program  on 
"The  Group.”  WROR  98.5  FM.  1 1 :30pm. 

Boston  □  The  Gay  Dating  Show.  WUNR  1600  AM 
I  l:45pm-3am. 


1 0  Saturday 

Boston  □  Dance  Party  to  benefit  GCN  and  Radical 
America  at  the  Villa  Victoria  Cultural  Center,  85  West 
Newton  St.  9pm-2am.  $6  advance,  $10  (sliding  scale) 
door.  Wheelchair  access.  Info:  GCN  617/426-4469/0332. 

Lowell  □  Gaylaxian  Science  Fiction  Society's  monthly 
meeting.  I  pm.  Info:  508/597-5862  or  write  P.O.  Box 
1051,  Boston,  MA  02117. 

Boston  □  Holiday  party  for  Gay  Professional  Women 

at  the  Children's  Museum.  8pm.  Info:  Donna, 
617/585-6051  (after  8pm). 


Cambridge  □  Metropolitan  Community  Church  HIV 

antibody  positive  support  group,  (above  address). 
7:30pm.  Info:  617/523-7664. 

Boston  □  New  England  Gay  and  Lesbian  Veterans 

holiday  party.  Food/snack  contribution  (no  alcohol).  The 
Piemonte  Rm.,  City  Hall  (enter  from  Congress  St.). 
7- 1 0pm. 

14  Wednesday 

Boston  □  Gay  Community  Networking  Breakfast 

Club  Cafe,  209  Columbus  Ave.  Info:  Ann  Sanders 
617/725-3485. 


Cambridge  □  Women’s  Craft  Market  See  12/10. 

18  Sunday 

Lowell  □  Gay  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  potluck.  1st 
Grace  Fellowship  hall,  79  Florence  Ave.  6-IOpm. 

Boston  □  Reading  of  Theresa  Rebeck's  Spike  Heels. 
New  Ehrlich  Theatre,  539  Tremont.  7pm.  $3.  Info 
617/482-6316. 

Northampton  [JLesbian  Video  Party  2pm  midnight. 
Info:  413/584-7616. 


Monday 

Boston  □  Women’s  Rugby  Club  fall  practice  Mon,  Wed 
6-8pm.  No  experience  necessary.  Info:  Mel  617/536-4943, 
message  617/932-5401. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Rap.  Topics:  12/12,  Women  and  Por¬ 
nography.  12/19,  Coping  with  Families  During  the  Holidays.  The 
Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  8- 1 0pm.  Free.  Info: 
617/354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

T  uesday 

Boston  □  Lesbian  and  Gay  Concert  and  Marching  Band 

No  auditions,  YWCA,  120  Clarendon  St.  7:15  p.m.  Info:  Joe 
617/625-3304,  Zoe  617/396-2989. 


Cambridge  □  Women’s  Craft  Market.  1 1 -5pm. 
Downstairs  at  186  Hampshire  St.  Info:  617/894-9205. 

Cambridge  □  Benefit  party  for  Moving  Violations 

motorcycle  club.  Chem-free,  women  and  men.  Old  Cam¬ 
bridge  Baptist  Church,  1151  Mass  Ave.  8-l2pm.  $5. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Alumnae  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege.  Cambridge  YWCA,  Central  Square.  7:30-1 1  pm.  $5. 
Info:  617/484-8527. 

Boston  □  Seasonal  music  To  Drive  the  Cold  Winter 

Away  at  the  Arlington  Street  Church  Coffeehouse.  Arl¬ 
ington  and  Boylston  Sts.  8-1  Ipm.  $3.50.  Info:  Lori 
617/547-5209. 

Roxbury  □  Update  on  the  Hartford  IS  Case  with 
remarks  by  defendants  Ivonne  Melendez-Carrion  and 
Carlos  Ayes.  Church  of  the  United  Community,  1 16  Rox¬ 
bury.  7:30pm.  $3.  Info:  617/427-6064. 


Boston  □  Poet  Isaac  Jackson  speaks  on  Developing 
Black  Gay  Literature.  Dunster  House  (Cowperwaite 
St.).  7pm.  Info:  Vernon,  617/267-2092. 

Boston  □  Boston  Coalition  for  Black  Lesbians  and 
Gays  will  meet.  6:30pm.  425  Shawmut  Ave. 

1 5  Thursday 

Boston  □  GCN’s  production  night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading  starts  at  5pm.  Paste-up  after  7pm.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info: 
GCN,  617/426-4469. 

Waltham  □  Second  Annual  Christmas  Tree 
Lighting  with  Hospice  West.  Lights  in  memory  of  loved 
ones.  254  S.  St.  4:30pm.  $5  donation.  Info:  617/894-1 100. 

Boston  □  Drop-in  for  women  to  talk  about  con¬ 
cerns  and  get  AIDS  info.  Fenway  Community  Health 
Center,  93  Mass  Ave.,  3rd  floor.  7-9pm.  Free.  Info: 


Brookline  □  Brookline/Brighton/Allston  Lesbian 
Potluck  (yum!)  6pm.  Info:  617/566-2875. 

Watertown  □  GLOW  potluck.  (also  yum.)  7pm.  Info: 
Chell  or  Amy  617/489-2519. 

Boston  □  Lesbian  Nurses  potluck  (yum  x3).  6pm.  In¬ 
fo:  Elizabeth  617/623-8278. 

Cambridge  □  Women’s  Craft  Market  See  12/10. 

19  Monday 

Cambridge  □  Volunteer  night  with  the  Boston  Bisex¬ 
ual  Women’s  Network.  7:30pm.  Info:  617/247-6683. 

Boston  □  Black  History  Month  GCN  coverage 
planning  group  meets  to  discuss  special  February  issues. 
All  Black  lesbians  and  gay  men  welcome.  7pm.  62  Berke¬ 
ley  St.,  near  Arlington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN, 
617/426-4469. 


Providence,  Rl  □  ACT-UP/Rhode  Island  open  meetings. 
Rocket,  73  Richmond  St.  7pm.  Info:  Bill  617/782-9063. 

Roxbury  □  ACT  UP/Boston  meets  to  confront  the  AIDS 
crisis.  Room  345,  Bldg.  3,  Roxbury  Community  College. 
7:00pm.  Info:  617/49-ACT-UP. 

Cambridge  □  Bisexual  Women's  Rap.  12/13,  Bisexuality 
and  Family.  12/20  Bisexual  Women  in  Popular  Culture/Media. 
The  Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  7:30- 1 0pm.  Free.  Info: 
617/354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Cambridge  □  30-plus  Lesbian  Rap.  12/13,  Making  the  First 
Move.  12/20,  Taking  Risks.  7-8:30pm.  The  Women's  Center 
(see  above). 

Wednesday 

Cambridge  □  "Say  it  Sister!”  WMBR,  88.1  FM.  7-8pm 
12/14,  Solstice  Greetings  with  host  Kate  Seelman.  12/21,  Lorry 
Sorgman,  pres,  of  Les/Gay  Jewish  Congress  discusses  Int'l  Jewish 
Women's  conference  in  Jerusalem. 


1 1  Sunday 

Cambridge  □  Men  of  all  Colors  Together  Yuletide 
dinner  party  at  Harvard  Yard’s  Phillips  Brook  House.  Ail 
welcome.  Free.  l-5pm.  Info:  617/266-4378. 

Somerville  □  Somerville/Medford/Arlington  Les¬ 
bian  Potluck  at  6pm.  Info:  617/628-1808. 

Boston  □  Rev.  Ron  Russell-Coons,  PWA  rep.  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  Consultation  on  AIDS  at 
MCC,  131  Cambridge  St.  7pm.  Info:  617/523-7664. 

Roxbury  □  Margaret  Cerullo  of  Mass  ACT-OUT  speaks 
on  Running  for  Power  Socialists  and  Electoral 
Politics.  Roxbury  Comm.  College  rm.  121,  1234  Columbus 
Ave.  7pm.  $2.  Info:  617/534-3541. 

Cambridge  □  Women’s  Craft  Market.  l2-5pm.  See 
12/10  listing. 

12  Monday 

Boston  □  Writer/actor  Harvey  Fierstein  appears  at  the 
Boston  premiere  of  Torch  Song  Trilogy,  to  benefit  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art.  At  the  Nickelodeon,  USA 
Cinema,  7:30pm.  $20.  Fierstein  will  also  appear  at  a 
reception  afterwards  at  Club  Cafe,  209  Columbus.  Info: 
617/266-5152. 

Cambridge  □  Candlelight  march  for  Susan  Galvin 
and  Martha  Alsup  and  against  violence  against  women. 
Leaving  Porter  Square  T-stop  at  6:30pm.  Rally  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  Common  at  7pm.  Bring  candles  and  plastic  cups. 


617/267-0900. 

Northampton  □  Valley  Gay  Alliance  meeting. 
Unitarian  church  basement,  220  Main  St.  7:30pm.  Info: 
413/527-5310. 

16  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper 
and  meet  new  friends.  5pm  to  1 0pm.  62  Berkeley  St.,  near 
Arlington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  617/426-4469. 

Boston  □  Fort  Point  Arts  Community  Holiday  Sale. 
354  Congress  St.  l2-6pm.  Info:  617/423-4299. 

Cambridge  □  Screening  of  Nice  Colored  Girls,  a  film 
about  Australian  Aboriginal  women.  Bartos  Theatre, 
Wiesner  bldg.,  20  Ames  St.,  MIT.  7pm. 

1 7  Saturday 

Bolton  □  Seven  Sisters  Lesbian  Alumnae  holiday 
party.  6-9pm.  $5.  Info:  508/484-8527. 

Jamaica  Plain  □  Live  band  "Nantucket  Sounds”  at 
SEGAL  Dance  Series.  First  Church  Unitarian. 
Centre  and  Eliot  Sts.  8-1  Ipm.  $5. 

Boston  □  Dim  Sum  Brunch  with  Bisexual 
Women's/Men's  Networks.  10:45am  under 
Chinatown  arch.  $6-8.  Info:  617/247-6683. 

Boston  □  Body  Electric  group  sensual  massage  healing 
with  Mykolas  Hazen.  551  Tremont.  $12.  Info: 
'617/522-9164. 


20  T uesday 

Brookline  □  Discussion  for  people  who  have  a  loved 
one  with  AIDS.  Jewish  Family  &  Children’s  Service,  637 
Washington  St.  7:30pm.  Info:  617/566-5716. 

Worcester  □  Light  a  Life  —  AIDS  Project  Benefit 

Club  West,  26  Bolton  St.  (Rtes.  20  &  85).  8pm-2am.  $5. 
Info:  Dana,  508/7S5-3773. 

WEEKLY  EVENTS 


Saturday 

Boston  □  Living  With  AIDS  Theatre  Project  workshop. 
No  performance  experience  necessary.  Club  Cabaret,  209  Col¬ 
umbus  Ave.  10:30am. 

Boston  □  Women's  Self-Defense  Collective  Women’s  Self- 
Defense  Classes  All  ages  and  abilities.  Meets  Wed.  eves.,  Sat. 
afternoons  in  South  End.  Info:  617/574-9433. 

Boston  □  Gay  Boston,  with  Candace  Van  Auken.  Boston 
Neighborhood  Network,  channels  A3  and  A8.  7:30-8pm. 

Sunday 

Boston  □  Metro  Healing  healing  group  for  everyone. 
Metropolitan  Health  Club  aerobics  room,  209  Columbus  Ave. 
7:30-9:30pm.  Info:  617/426-9205. 

Allston  □  Lesbian  volleyball.  All- skills  wekome.  Coached 
drills  and  scrimmage.  West  End  House,  105  Allston  St. 
2:30-S:30pm.  $2.  Info:  Ann  617/524-4884. 


Boston  □  Women's  Self-Defense  Classes  for  women  of  all 
ages  and  abilities.  See  Sat.  listing. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Al-Anon  with  childcare.  The 
Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  6:30-8pm.  Free.  Info: 
617/354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Brookline  □  Boston  Committee  Determined  to  Free 
Sharon  Kowalski  meets.  Boston  Self-Help  Center,  18  Williston 
Rd.  7pm.  Info:  617/661-0533. 

Cambridge  □  MASS  ACT  OUT  meeting.  M.I.T..  Building 
66,  Rm.  126.  7:30pm.  Info:  6 1 7/66 1  -7737. 

Thursday 

Cambridge  □  The  Group  12/15,  Coping  with  the  Holidays. 
12/22,  Holiday  Party.  Walker  Memorial,  MIT  on  Memorial  Drive. 
Info:  617/266-1129. 

Friday 

Worcester  □  AIDS  Project  —  Worcester  support  group  for 
HIV  positive,  PWAs,  PWARCs  and  supporters.  Open  to  all  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  51  Jackson  St.  7-9pm.  Info:  Dana 
S08/755-3773. 

Boston  □  Healing  group  for  everyone.  Santa  Fe  Hair  Salon, 
528  Tremont  St.  7:30-9:30pm.  Info:  617/426-9205. 

Cambridge  □  Women’s  Coffeehouse  12/16  Pat  Humphries 
(tentative).  The  Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  8pm-midnight. 
Info:  6I7/3S4-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Calendar  compiled  by 
Erik  Moore 


10  CENTS  PER  MINUTE/20  CENTS  FOR  THE  FIRST 
MUST  BE  18  OR  OLDER 


